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EDITORIAL 


Youth’s Dilemma and Christian Hope 


The prevailing interests amongst students fall as 
rapidly as they rise. An observer in S.C.M. circles in 
Europe in the summer of 1945 would have reported that 
out of the war and the resistance had arisen a passion for 
political thought and action, which would strongly affect 
post-war discussions in the Federation. It-was upon such a 
judgment that the plans for this issue of The Student 
World were based. What then shall we make of the 
reports from several of the movements at the European 
Council in May, that the interest of their members was 
almost entirely a personal one, with politics scarcely in 
the picture ? The answer of one national leader was that 
such an attitude, in face of the world situation in our day, 
was simply a Christian form of nihilism. That may be 
too sharp a protest, but it calls attention to the deep-seated 
disillustonment which has become characteristic of many 
groups of younger people since the close of hostilities. 

There has to be set against this tendency the movement 
of youth which has found vigorous expression tn the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, and in the World Federa- 
tion of Students, which a preparatory committee ts prepar- 
ing to launch at a second international meeting of students 
in Czechoslovakia in August. Yet even in this case there 
seems to be little evidence of serious political discussion. 
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The pressing of the claims of youth, and the denunciation 
of fascism, have a certain legitimacy on the part of a genera- 
tion which has suffered so cruelly, but they are sorry 
substitutes for clear thinking about the political structure 
which might eliminate the catastrophe of war. The benefit 
of this movement is that tt focuses attention upon one of 
the knottiest of all problems, whether the Eastern and 
Western theories of democracy in Europe can exist in the 
same world order. In that sense the two organisations 
mentioned may perform a valuable service for youth today. 

Of course, the world picture amongst students has no 
consistent pattern. Active minority elements in many 
countries frequently express strong views, but these seem 
to be usually the reflection of some political current, or 
under-current. Students have been demonstrating against 
Russia in Chungking and against Britain in Egypt. 
They demand freedom, whether ut be in India or Indonesia, 
in Yugoslavia or Greece, in Argentina or West Africa. 
And it ts not uncommon to find students of the same 
nationality invoking the sacred name of justice in official 
youth organisations and in the camps of eailes. This 
generation ts no more certain than other generations of 
the content of freedom and justice, of the means of presere- 
ing that content, and of the posstbilities of securing both 
at the same time. Perhaps what it really wants is change, 


a new deal, a future with more possibility in it than the 


present seems to hold. 

It is little wonder that the frustrating effects of a war, 
which does not seem to have produced those results which 
youth always hopes war will produce, and which wartime 
propaganda encourages it to expect, have begun to create 
in sensitive minds a sense of hopelessness, which may 
take the form of black despair or of studied indifference. 
Such an attitude often has its roots in the experience of 
demonstrating without result against unpleasant realities. 
Even in those countries which have been victorious, with 
the minimum upsetting of pre-war norms of life, this 
disillustonment has set in. What must it not be in those 
countries where defeat has forced students to be cautious 
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of any expression of opinion, or any creative initiative, 


and where the rejection of politics may hide a secret convic- ia 
tion that the loyalties which now stand condemned were — 


at least more concrete than those to which they are called ? 


In Russia, ut would seem, youth still has political 


hope, though it is unfortunate that its expression is so 
lacking in spontaneity and originality. Several of the 
articles in this issue deal with communism, since undoubt- 


edly this is the most dynamic theory of ‘world political 


organisation, which young people are meeting today. 
You may distrust it or dislike ut, react from it or condemn 
it, but it remains the most serious claimant upon the 
political enthusiasms of youth. In so far as fascism is 
discredited, or suppressed, vast numbers of young people 
today must apparently choose between communist faith 
or a belief in hopelessness. That is why it ts so important 
for Christians to discover whether they have anything to 
say, in the political realm, which will. attract and hold the 
most virile and idealistic minds. Despair is a poor alter- 
native; how tangible ts Christian hope ? 

The biblical view of the truly religious attitude to adverse 
circumstances ts of one “who against hope believed in 
hope’. The Christian is reckoned to have an inner certainty 
of faith that enables him to go forward looking to a promise. 
What, then, is the bearing of that Christian hope upon 
the political frustration in which younger people feel 
themselves enmeshed, or the dogmatic positions they accept 
in escaping from it ? One answer, and it is being given 
strongly today, is that political life vs not really the business 


of a Christian, who must concentrate on saving his own — 


soul alive, and rescuing, where he can, the souls of others. 
‘Another answer, and paradoxically it also is being provided, 
is that political problems are all soluble, if only an atmo- 
sphere of goodwill can be generated and a limited number 
of keen Christians placed in strategic public positions. 
Both these temptations must be resisted by a student 
Christian Movement. Man is bound to try to organise 
his common life on this planet, and Christians cannot 
be indifferent to the process nor pretend that it can ever 
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be simple. Students are being deeply influenced by rival 
theories of how world order may be achieved, or by a spirit 
which refuses to accept any theory of human community 
at all. Whether they fling themselves into fevered political 
activity, or into recluse-like concentration on their studies, 
certain fundamental questions must be dealt with, if they 
are to enter into Christian freedom. ; 
What is the hope that we can hold out, as Christians, 
to a student world which has lost political confidence, or 
is placing it in false solutions ? We dare not make easy 
promises; sve cannot suggest that fear of famine, or of 
the atomic bomb, will compel unwilling rivals into brother- 
hood. But we can, and must, say that Jesus Christ ts 
Lord of all human life, and therefore of political life. This = 
does not only mean that refusal to acknowledge His Lord- 
___ ship, or failure to discover tts meaning, will spell disaster ; 
it also means that we need not fear disaster, in any ultimate 
or cataclysmic sense, because He will never hand over 
His Lordship to human folly, or to impersonal force. 
Therefore, we may affirm that the Christian student who 
makes a few discoveries about human relationships in 
his personal Bible study and devotion, and in his own 
restricted fellowship, and who has perhaps tested these 
_ discoveries in wartime experience, may rightly believe that 
_ these are of the stuff of the divine plan for all mankind. 
In wider and wider areas he will come to realise the 
meaning of the Lordship of Christ, of that service in which 
he always has a duty, and always has leadership in 
carrying ut out. Bit by bit he may justifiably seek to 
‘make his political judgments, and exercise any political 
power he has, in the knowledge that no honest thinking 
or acting is ever lost. Now is the time for our student 
groups to think out what they believe as Christians, to 
resist all sweeping judgments, to avoid all meaningless 
slogans, to reject all specious invitations to comradeship, 
while refusing to- be cut off from their fellows by externally 
umposed barriers, and above all, to believe in God in 
Whose purposes rests the future of mankind. 


R.C.M. 
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A Generation in Despair 


Cxiaupie CoLiin 


The twentieth century! We have had the Middle | 
Ages, the Renaissance, the Grand Siécle, the Romantic — 
Age, and more alarming still, the Age of the Machine. 
Is ours to be the Century of Despair ? Our descendants — 
may even call it the Century of Death. But will yen 
be able to call it that ? Shall we have any descendants ? 


Will Europe not, some day quite soon, be swept by a 


final cataclysm due to the hand of man ? é 
That is the horrible possibility which lays its strangle- 


hold on the men of today. We must not be accused of e : 


dramatising the issue, nor of laying emphasis on a 
distant, or general, possibility which has no disturbing 
influence on individual destinies. The cause of this 


widespread distress of mind lies in this, that national 


and world-wide disasters spare no individual destiny, 
and yet the individual is more helpless against them 
than he has ever been. I wish merely to say in a few 


words why the present generation is in more hopeless cir- 


cumstances than any previous generation. It can be 
summed up in one idea, a hackneyed idea which has © 
perhaps lost all its power, but which none the less — 
expresses a reality: the idea of personality. 


The problem of personality 


We have lost... no, I must not say that, or I should 
acknowledge my share in the error of the century ; I 
must rather admit that the idea of “personality” 1s no 
longer accepted. And it is just because it is no longer 
accepted and because human personality still exists, 
that man is in despair. His impotence overwhelms him. 
Faced by this negation of his individual life, and his 
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human value (the irreducible reality which continues 
within him, whether he is aware of it or not) he has no 
further resource. 

Why is that ? you ask. Why more now than before ? 
There always have been murders and wars. The strong 
have always killed the weak and enjoyed their sufferings. 
There always has been a reaction, or else no reaction. 
Yet history has continued on its course, and there is 
no reason to affirm that man stands, any more than he 
did, on the edge of an emptiness over which no further 
victory is possible. It is obvious that man must have 
found himself ere now in no less hopeless circumstances : 
the serf trodden down by his overlord, the peasant 
whose land was devastated by war, the girl who served 
as her master’s plaything. And yet these unfortunates 
had one resource left them ; they had hatred : a resource 
which was worse than their wrongs perhaps, since hatred 
is destructive and negative. Yes, but it also stimulates, 
it is a spring of action. Particularly where there is 
hatred there is also responsibility for wrong. Hatred 
is never aimed at an abstract cause, but always at a 
person. The peasant, the wretch who was flung into 
prison by a lettre de cachet, could always curse his over- 
lord or king. Then there was the abuse of power, the 
exploitation of man by man. But that too was the 
sign of human and personal relationship between human 
beings. Where there is no responsibility, where there 
is nobody to curse or to forgive, there you have a 
dehumanised world. 

And that is our world of today. 


A dehumanised world 


We cursed Hitler, but simply because man has an 
instinctive need of human contacts with the world. 
That was his last defence, and now it has crumbled 
away. With only a void to face his cursing and_ his 
revolt, man is in despair because he feels himself power- 
less. Yes, it is. powerlessness that characterises the 
despair of this generation. The future is uncertain, but 
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it is not uncertainty which forms the heaviest burden. 
Our country has passed through many periods of uncer- 
tainty. The France of the youth of Charles VI, the 
France of Charles VII, had a background of anxiety ; 
and possibly the anxiety and uncertainty caused des- 
pair in individuals. But the widespread despair which 
marks the twentieth century has much deeper roots, 
because the causes are much more serious. I repeat that 
they lie in the dehumanisation which creates in man a 
sense of complete impotence. 

What will-power, or courage, or love are adequate to 
meet this succession of cause and effect, this endless 


chain which one retraces indefinitely without coming to 
the first link ? 


What are we to do ? Whom are we to accuse or to 


spurn ? Whom can we empower to act in this world, 
where we are never at grips with men but always with 
abstractions ? Who is responsible ? Nobody, that is 
to say everybody, that is to say “myself”. But if “I” 
am to act, I need everyone else, that is to say I find 
myself again up against nobody. The state, the admi- 
_ nistration, justice, the trusts, all the needs of a technical 
society which has developed too far, and which leaves 
man to face powerful and monstrous abstractions, 
against which individual human powers beat in vain. 

Youth often emerges strengthened from a disaster 
as it decreases. The threat of misfortune revives youth- 
ful powers, which are always attracted by struggle or 
adventure. And it is a very serious symptom if a country 
cannot appeal to this powerful ally, but must rather fight 
shy of it, and even thwart its aspirations and goodwill. 
For evil begins as a paroxysm and then like contagion 
spreads and becomes general. 


Flight 


Everyone reacts in his own way, and the despair 
which overwhelms a generation may ‘express itself in 
very diverse ways. Some would like to run away. I do 
not mean merely escape metaphorically, but actually 
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their hopes. Is this cowardice ? No, perhaps these are 


rather among the most courageous. We shall speak 
of others who find the force to live in a despairing 


stoicism. Do not let us throw a stone at these hundreds 


of thousands of young Frenchmen — these millions of 


young Europeans — who would fain leave inhospitable 
lands. They have not renounced anything, nor are they 
opportunists. They feel they possess creative powers 
which crave expression, and a courage which is not 
afraid to fight. They are still aware of their own value 
as men who are superior to all the forces that would over- 
whelm them, since they believe that this value could 
express itself “elsewhere’’. 

And what is being done to keep them at home ? 
I have listened on the wireless to a poem by one of our 
song-writers called, Ne ten va pas (Don’t go away). I 
have heard that 500.000 Frenchmen were trying to get 
visas which would permit them to go and live outside 


their country. 


And we are aware of that fact. The newspapers have 
told us that the one dream of the young people of this 
country is of leaving it. They have not told us what is 
being done to keep them here. - A songwriter on the 
wireless exerts himself in a number of sentimental 
couplets. And after all, is that the best way ? Is not 
the wireless, our popular and vulgar wireless, the voice 
that is most listened to ? Is it not to that instrument, 
decried as it is, and yet always cherished, that we must 
entrust the vital interests of a country ? 
_ These are the methods we use to keep at home the 
young people who are intoxicated with adventure and 
who hope to find a more humane world somewhere far 
off. For years they have had to live in a sort of sealed 
jar, materially separated from the rest of the world. 
They were already stamping with impatience and sharp- 
ening their taste for adventure in that grey hard daily 
living. Then the walls of silence crumbled, contact 
with other people began again, and they hoped to work 


leave the country and the institutions which have wasted _ 


in freedom for their own country and other countries. 
_ But no! No chance of work offers. The impotence of 
yesterday was due to physical solitude. Today, now — 


that contacts have been once more established Hetweene 


societies and peoples, they seem up against a fatalism 


of suffering and hatred. 

At first they looked at home, then they looked abante 
them ; now their eyes travel further still — “over there”, 
where they do not know what goes on. Perhaps... 

No, those who want to go are not the greatest cowards. 


Escape 
Some want to “escape”; they seek to forget their 


despair by looking beyond reality, and are not yet willing 
to admit established facts. 


It is natural that poetry should flourish in time of © 


war. Our time has not escaped that, in particular our 
country has not. Men require to forget the harsh real- 
ities of every day. To what arts can they turn? Cer- 
tainly not to romantic or dramatic literature which 
only serves to recall them to their preoccupations. Not 
to painting, nor to sculpture, both of which find their 
source of inspiration even more in reality, unless by 
turning to absurdities they lose all their interest. But 
poetry and music — those are the arts which help man 
to forget. And what else is needed ? 

Authors have never been more numerous, poetry- 
evenings have never had such a success, poets are becom- 
ing as famous as Pee artists. Cause for surprise, yet 
also for rejoicing! To be sure, it is a good thing for a 
country to see an art flourish in its midst ; but it is none 
the less a characteristic symptom. 

Words and rhythm adorn a reality which is too hard 
to endure without some form of decoration! People 
believe the words of the poet and do not see the facts, 


or else forget them and live in another world. Unless 


the poet himself escapes reality in “surrealist” work 
which may intoxicate but can only console a few of 
the initiated. 
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Another alternative is suicide. Or withdrawal to a 
convent. We heard of the startling suicide of Stefan 
Zweig. What an admission of impotence ! 


Opportunism 


However, there are others who are opportunists, who 
“profit”? by circumstances, those who are on the watch 
for any disaster or scandal in order to take a personal 
advantage. 

Since we no longer admit any values, why not be 
content with enjoyment, and the pursuit of daily 
profit ?. In a world where men of intelligence and moral 
worth are banished or powerless, or discouraged, how 
many opportunities are offered to those who are bold 
enough to make use of the misfortunes of others! Those 
whose power is thwarted in a balanced society now 
raise their heads. It is not only the wicked men; it 
is also the cowards (and is there any more maleficent 
power than cowardice ?) cowards who want to insure 
themselves against disaster by making sure of material 
possessions. Money and property are a security. Amid 
the instability of life, riches looks like stability. To gain 
wealth, or else to drink deep of pleasure, means always 
so much snatched from the future. 


Despair 


And then there are those whose heads are “‘bloody 
but unbowed”’. I do not mean those whose strength lies 
in a real hope which is surer than all the powers of this 
world. Let others write of them. I would rather refer 
to those whose very despair has become a strength — 
the stoics of despair. 

There is a great deal of criticism of a certain intel- 
lectual current in France (for is it not the intellectuals 
who both express, and orientate, the spirit of a country ?) 
which uses the lowest aspects of man and makes them 
a basis for philosophy, or rather which is bent on putting 
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its finger on his impotence ? We speak of its absurdity, 
of its extreme assertion of individuality. But at least 
these people do not talk of escape or of suicide. 

What is the aim of our famous existentialist thought, 
and of these authors of ours? What but so to use 
whatever elements the world offers to find a reason for 
life ? It may be that that reason is based on the affir- 
mation of the absurdity of life ; at least these teachers of 
ours refuse to shut their eyes, and are lucid. They 
recognise that man has other aspirations than those he 
is allowed to have, and they merely observe that his 
powerlessness to realise them makes his life absurd. 
Either he will accept this fact and find within himself the 
strength to live out all his days without hope, but with 
the consciousness of not having renounced his freedom 
as a man ; or else he will be on the watch for the currents 
within himself, the roots of his being, so as to trust them 
alone and assert himself against the world. 

Is this individualism ? And yet his freedom involves 
the freedom of mankind, because the choice he makes of 
it is valid for every human being who exists. One cannot 
but admit that there is a certain nobility about men 
who seek to preserve in this idea of freedom (not only 
physical, but particularly inner freedom) a final value. 

Such men refuse to run away, or to escape, or to 
be opportunists. Can we rebuke them for building upon 
a pessimistic view of the world ? What other aspects does 
the world offer us ? 

You may say that we must not confine ourselves to 
these aspects. We must look beyond reality for the 
meaning of facts, however terrible and discouraging they 
may be. Perhaps we must. But in that case, let those 
who have something else to say speak with authority, 
for despair does not forgive, and those who are already 
half way down its slope cannot climb back again, unless 
those who have the power to retrace their steps can 
hold them back and save them. 
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Is Communism a Solution ? 


MARGARET JONES 


A significant group of students throughout the world 
would emphatically liquidate the question mark in this 
article. It is a group significant not because of its nume- 
rical strength (this varies greatly from country to coun- 
try, and certainly in Great Britain is not very high), | 
but because it is composed of enthusiastic, active students 
committed to the Party with much loyalty, and often 
with much intelligence. A few of them are attached to 
communism on purely intellectual grounds, but the 
majority range themselves under the red flag for a 
multitude of very human impulses, though when chal- 
lenged they usually rationalise these into intellectual 
arguments of a political and economic nature. 


The attraction of communism 


Under-privileged students — the “have-nots” 
most readily and obviously find their solution to life 
in communism (except when they have first been beguiled | 
by fascism). Their sense of grievance is canalised so 
that it becomes the dynamic behind action, they acquire 
a position and status in the world, and have the addi- 
tional satisfaction of working to ensure that others 
shall not in the future be penalised as they have been. 

In some ways the early slave converts to Christianity 
must have felt like them. 

It is also true that students who have been born 
into privileged — they would say “over-privileged” — 
circumstances, sometimes expiate their feeling of guilt 
and uneasiness by joining the Communist Party, and 


working within it to secure for all, some of the opport- = 
-unities which they inherited. They are often among the ~ 
most devoted communists, and find their way into the _ 
inner workings of the Party, largely because the very _ 
heritage they seek to repudiate has given them certain _ 
cultural and intellectual advantages which mark them = 
out as leaders. It is all too easy to sneer at this group fo 
students, and remark that enthusiasm for communism _ 
is but a passing phase, coinciding with the normal ten-  —— 
dency to rebel against family and background. This 
may be true of some, but many of this group are con- 
sumed with a passion for social justice, and a real under- E 
standing of sacrifice and discipline. ee 
The communist emphasis on social justice is a very 
powerful force in attracting students into the Party 
fold. It seems much more just and realistic to them that 
the proletariat should inherit the earth rather than the 
meek, who have always let the capitalists get away with 
it. They see naked economic, political and cultural 
inequalities in their own country and beyond it, and 
they feel that communism alone has a sufficiently revo- 
lutionary conception of society and a sufficiently scien- 
tific approach to cope with the situation. Many of 
these students, being fundamentally humanist in their 
approach, before joining the Party looked at the Church,  —s_— 
but they found it wanting — wantingin Amos’ passionfor 
social justice, wanting in Christ’s outspoken denun- te 
ciation of evil, wanting in people sacrificially committed ; 
to redeeming the material as well as the spiritual life. ae 
So they fight with the Party on the side of justice against 
the big battalions, and they are quite unmoved when | 
Christians tell them their very best work will founder, 
because it is not based on a realistic view of human 
nature. 


A substitute for esearch 


Indeed, one of the fascinating things is that some ae 
students find in communism a secular substitute for 


the Church. Obviously they would be the first to deny 
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this, and dismiss the theory as a typical piece of false 
Christian thinking, but there are certain “coincidences” 
which cannot be overlooked. The blood of the martyrs 
is as powerful an inspiration and incentive to the com- 
munist as is it to the Christian — Luxemburg, Liebnecht, 
Cornford are names to be revered. Communists under- 
stand persecution and sacrifice very well, and when they 
are ‘confronted by it, their branches flourish, and indi- 
viduals often rise to very great heights as in many of 
the resistance movements. They have their canon of 
Marxist Writ, and they look towards their Promised 
Land, their heaven on earth — the classless society. 
They are developing their secular hymns — some inter- 
‘national, some national — and seem to be far ahead of 
Christians in making their members aware of their 
financial obligations. These are superficial points, but 
they may well indicate a partial explanation of com- 
munism’s drawing power for some students. The 
liberal humanist church of their fathers has been super- 
seded by a secular revolutionary body with the same 
emotional appeals. 

Certainly the authority which resides in the Com- 
munist Party is very compelling for many university 
people. In the Middle Ages they would have found this 
authority within the Roman Church (and of course 
many students still do), but now they seize upon com- 
munism as providing an over-riding authority, based 
not on unprovable assumptions and beliefs, but on 
scientific analysis. This is a very comforting thing, 
because it squares with the scientific outlook, and also 
with the subconscious desire to put the burden of deci- 
sion and choice on to more competent shoulders — a 
perfectly natural and, I imagine, an increasing reaction 
in a world of growing chaos. 

In the face of this chaos, communism seems to other 
students to offer integration. Nothing in the social, 
political, economic and cultural spheres stands outside 
its system, and these cover the whole of life, since the 
spiritual is denied and the personal is only expressed in 
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the social. This has a profound effect on students’ life 
and work. University subjects and faculties no longer 
exist In separate compartments but fall into a pattern 
when seen through the communist kaleidoscope. Know- 
ledge is no longer an end in itself, but a means to the 
achievement of the communist goal. I have been very 
struck by the number of communist students of history, 
who, in Britain, have fallen foul of their tutors because 
they have consistently interpreted history in the light 
of their political beliefs. I have heard of far fewer Christ- 
tan students of history whose work has been comparably 
affected by-their fundamental beliefs. It may be argued 
that this is a good thing : that communist “integration’’ - 
is really another word for propaganda or bias. There 
is some truth in this; but there is a deeper challenge in 
it than that. 


Realism and adventure 


Other students find in the Communist Party a 
realistic approach which seems a welcome solution, after 
the wishful thinking and hypocrisy which they observe 
in the world at large. Communists cast out sentimental- 
ity and pious hopes and “look at the facts as they are’’. 
Since this scientific age has produced the apotheosis of 
the Fact, communism seems to score here. The impor- 
tant thing about the first century A.D. is not what you 
think about Jesus of Nazareth but that the Roman 
Empire rested on a slave labour economy, and that 
tools had developed to a certain stage. The important 
point about any situation is not to do the “good” thing 
— an abstract term relating to wholly unprovable and 
unscientific standards — but to recognise the facts of 
the situation, and to act in the way they demand, with 
reference only to scientific principles. It is quite irre- 
levant, says the communist, whether Russia is morally 
right or wrong in her case against Iran: the only 
important thing is that circumstances compel her to 
take it. ‘“Freedom is the recognition of necessity.” All 


this looks as though it spells realism and is very attrac- 
tive to many students. e 

There are only some of-the reasons why students find 
a solution to life in communism, and obviously many 


join the Party not for any single reason but for many. 
- But whatever road they travel towards it, when they 


arrive they all seem to find the compulsion and exhil- 


aration of its forward-looking approach. It is stirring to 


be in a company which looks forward with certainly to 
a clear goal in the future. (The Russian song of the 
Comsomols expresses this very powerfully. ‘‘Now life’s 
begun” it ends triumphantly.) The Party is not hide- 
bound by the past and — very important — it has room 
for the young and the enthusiastic. Nobody says toler- 
antly “You'll grow out of it my dear’, which is in effect 
what some congregations often seem to say to young 
enthusiastic Christians. Instead, jobs and responsibilities 
are allotted according to experience and everyone is 
guided and upheld by strong Party discipline and loyalty. 

All of which sounds as though the Communist Party 
had no lapsed members and no failures. Which is quite 
untrue, though perhaps they don’t advertise them quite 
as much as the Church does. But communism in its 
best (or should one say its most scientific ?) manifes- 
tations does seem to offer a great deal to thinking and 
sensitive students. 


The challenge to Christians 


It is very important to look at the Church to discover 
why it does not seem to offer any compelling solution to 
communist students. Intrinsically it has all that com- 
munism offers them : room for the privileged and under- 
privileged, and for the young; a goal and a certain 
future ; realism and integration more complete than the 
marxist variety, because they proceed from the Lord 
of all life. For example, the point at which marxist 
students occasionally realise the partial nature of their 
integration, is the point at which their personal lives 


, 


become unmanageable or Sineepeevedly complex. Soine 


times when they fall in love they find a certain tension 


between the claims of the Party and human personal Ge 


ties ; in spite of scientific explanations Marx does not 
seem to have a word for it. Two very intelligent com- 


munists ceased to be Party members after their engage- 


ment, not because they repudiated Party doctrine but 
because they felt over-riding loyalty to the cause was 
de-personalising them. 

If we look at ourselves we shall find ourselves con- 
victed by our lack of faith, by our desire to avoid the 
tension of political choice, and by our lack of passionate 
concern about the material world, without which we 
have no right to talk to communists about their eternal 
destiny, nor to point out to them the inadequacy of 
their “solution’’. 


Where, then, do Christians stand in face of all this ? 


It is only too easy to say that Christians cannot be 
communists: you cannot in your spiritual life affirm 
God’s existence yet deny Him in the material world. 


It is a clear choice between God and a substitute for 


Mammon. With this I fully agree. But if it means that 
we then blithely write communism off, and are not 
humble and honest enough to examine it and learn from 
it, then we are in a tragic situation. As many people 
hhave said before, the very existence of communism is 
a monument to the sins of the Church. If the Church 
had taken the doctrine of Creation seriously, if it had 
seen the implications of loving one’s neighbour as a 
whole person and not just as a “soul”, if it had seen 
justice as at least an approximation to love, the secular 
heresy of communism might not have arisen. But the 

“ifs” of history are unprofitable: the really important 
thing is to look closely at the social and political doc- 
trines of communism, and at the Russian movement 
towards thelr fulfilment, to see whether they have any 
truth for the children of God. For example, the Psalmist 
said, “‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof”’ ; 
which society comes nearest to witnessing to that truth 
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— communist Russia or capitalist America or neither ? 
This examination is of course made more difficult by 
the fact that Russia, the only country attempting to 
put communism into practice, through fear of her 
enemies makes it wellnigh impossible for her potential 
friends to come into any understanding relationship with 
her. One may have a good grasp of the theoretical 
intentions of communism, but it 1s also important to 
see how they work out in fact. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” It is therefore extremely urgent for Christ- 
ians to develop any opportunity for contact with Russia, 
especially through individuals, in order that we may 
have the fullest basis for judgment. Moreover, it looks 
as though the necessity for judgment is developing 
rapidly. In certain areas of the world at least, there 
are indications that the Protestant will be faced by a 
choice between communism or the political consequences 
of Roman Catholicism. In terms of realistic political 
possibilities there may be no immediate alternative. 

It would be so easy if Protestants could, lke the 
Roman Church, write off communism as the work of 
the devil, and simply strive for its destruction. But this, 
I believe, we cannot do, particularly when we look upon 
what seem to be the political effects of the Roman Catholic 
Church in a majority position. Nor has it ever been the 
way of the realistic Christian to dismiss systems or 
organisations because of the evil men within them. 
Indeed, we are the first to complain when the secular 
world judges the Church in this way. It is our task to 
look at the intentions of communism, and if we find 
them sound, to do all in our ability to offer to its followers 
the saving power of God, which alone can make them 
persons in the fullest sense, able to be entrusted with 
power. 


The Answer of Liberalism 


R. B. Tituman 


The political dilemma 


There was a time when many Canadian socialists 
would quite cheerfully have presided over the liquidation 
of the British Empire. We were anti-British in the sense 
of being anti-empire. Our hostility arose out of sym- 
pathy for the under-dog and the quite sound conviction 
that without freedom a people cannot achieve political 
maturity. And so we demanded freedom for all subject 
peoples even if the granting of it meant revolution and 
civil war. 

Our viewpoint has shifted. Not merely because there 
is a labour government at Whitehall but because the 
post-war alignment of power finds us in an unenviable 
position. We are caught between Russia and America, 
between a form of socialism with which we cannot 
agree and a threat of economic imperialism and reaction 
which we can only view with alarm. Looking ahead we 
wonder what would be the position of Canada if another 
depression should drive the U.S.A. into a native brand 
of fascism, and the countries of Europe into the Russian 
orbit. If the world’s moral spinelessness and the present 
logic of events lead to a third war, on whose side would 
we choose to fight ? It does not take much imagination 
to see Canada as the Belgium of a global war, the issues 
of which would be for us utterly absurd. 

In Europe the same dilemma is presented. In a 
recent address in Geneva, Charles Morgan, the English 
novelist, stated that one of the ruling convictions of the 


late Richard Hilary was that in every man there is a 
potential fascist or a potential communist, and that we 
- yaust all choose between the two. Churchill calls for an 

alignment of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, which means an — 
- alliance grouped around the nucleus of American power 
and the atomic bomb. The Russians are convinced of 

‘their mission to a world into which their ideology must 

eventually sweep in order to fill the vacuum left by the 
collapse of a rotten capitalism. The smaller nations are 

left gasping for ideological breath, and we are told by _ 
writer after writer that the lines of battle are already _ 
being drawn, and that we must choose this day whom 
we will serve, in the realm of Caesar. If we do not 
choose, the choice will be made for us. 

The failure of a political conference, every humiliation | 

of the United Nations, every increase of physical misery 
is used to justify and illuminate this analysis of our 

political situation. It is from the horns of the dilemma 

which it presents that a current school of existentialists — 

_ seeks to deliver us. The dilemma is real, they say, and 

_ the world is absurd. We are careening towards a third 
world war the issues of which make nonsense of all. 
human pretensions and insights, including the Christ- 
ian. The myth of Sisyphus, condemned by the Gods to 
try forever to roll uphill a rock which forever rolled back 
upon him, is the only adequate image of the condition 

of man. | : 


The failure of political nerve 


On this estimate of the human situation we are left 
with three possibilities : the left, the right and despair. 
For many Christians in Europe this means despair. They 
live and work in spite of their knowledge that all their 
efforts are in vain. Like the existentialists they say 
that we are called to live on our courage. We are called 
to live on our faith in a God who dwells beyond the 
tragedy, and to work in a world whose political bank- 
ruptcy is complete. 
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I do not think this is an exaggerated desert of. 
_ the sort of conclusion to which so many discussions are _ 
driven, nor is it an unfair caricature of much of the | 
advice that is offered to students, particularly in Europe. _ 
It is little wonder that some of the best of them are — 
attracted to the communist alternative, if only for 
the sake of its goes its dynamism and its sense of 

mission. 

Our failure of political nerve is at bottow ee | 
But even on the political level the foregoing analysis of 
society suffers from one radical defect: namely, the _ 
facile assumption that there are actually no other poli- 
tical alternatives but the extreme left, the right, and 
despair. Stalin or Churchill (Truman) or despair. The 
reaction which is characteristic of all post-war periods _ 
has produced a curious kind of optical illusion in many _ 
of us. We look at a political world and whole areas of it_ 
are blotted out by the spectres of the extreme left or the 
extreme right. 

The Canadian socialist, for example, sees a Russia in 
which he has lost faith, and America in which he is _ 
losing faith, and of which he despairs. Many Europeans — 
see nothing but communism or reaction, opportunism 
and political corruption, as they look into the political 
future. Britain and the Empire have for them but a 
shadowy existence, and are relegated to the periphery of 
the political world that counts. The potential power of 
the British social experiment, and of similar forms of 
political organisation in Scandinavia and elsewhere, 
scarcely darkens the horizon of their political vision. 

What both see is an Empire at bay. An Empire encir- 
cled by two powerful rivals, bent, as Stalin is reported 
to have said, on dividing the whole world between them. 
Both are eagerly waiting to pick up as many pieces from 
the British collapse as possible. And what they say is 
that the Empire is done and liberalism is finished. 

It is not my purpose to consider the fairness of 
recent appraisals of Russia or of the United States. Nor 3 
the contribution which each of them is making to a on 
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world order and the possibility of a world culture. 
Rather I wish to underline the strategic importance of 

one particular political tradition among others, and to 
question the rather glib assumption that it has had its 
day and ceases to be! For in the British experiment, 

and the power that can still be massed behind it, we 
have one source of hope in the political world, a source 
which we dare not underestimate or sabotage by our 
neglect and blindness. 

Even if the political situation is such that we can 
only hope against hope that our calling may be of some 
earlhly use to God and man, still, as Christians we 
are all called to a political vocation in this world. 
And. we have, in liberal collectivism, a political point of 
view which is in danger of being lost in the present 
conflict of ideologies and the present mood of despair. 


“What then ts liberalism ? 


Last February an American paper reported : “Ernest 
Bevin knows that the West’s brand of freedom is no 
longer welcome in a great many parts of the world today, 
but he still believes in it”. Just what is this brand of 
freedom ? Let me try to define it by quoting from two 
political philosophers whose liberalism is indisputable. 
Writing of the development of the political thinking of 
himself and his wife around 1860, J.S. Mill said : 


“While we repudiated with the greatest energy 
that tyranny of society over the individual which 
most socialistic systems are supposed to involve, we 
yet looked forward to the time when society will no 
longer be divided into the idle and the industrious ; 
when the rule that they who do not work shall not 
eat, will be applied not to paupers only, but impar- 
tially to all ; when the division of the produce of labor, 
instead of depending, as in so great a degree it now 
does, on the accident of birth, will be made by con- 
cert on an acknowledged principle of justice ; and 
when it will no longer either be, or thought to be, 
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impossible for human beings to exert themselves 
strenuously in procuring benefits which are not 
exclusively their own, but to be shared with the 
society they belong to. The social problem of the 
future we considered to be, how to unite the greatest 
liberty of action with common ownership in the 
raw material of the globe, and an equal participation 
of all in the benefits of combined labor.” 4 


In his Liberalism, L. T. Hobhouse writes: ‘‘The 
foundation of liberty is the idea of growth’. And in 
his concluding paragraph of the chapter entitled ‘“The 
Heart of Liberalism’’, he says: 


“The progress of Society, like that of the indivi- 
dual, depends then ultimately on choice... The heart 
of Liberalism is the understanding that progress is. 
not a matter of mechanical contrivance, but. of the 
liberation of living spiritual energy.’ 


Hobhouse wrote in 1911 and Mill some fifty years 
earlier but in these two quotations it is still possible to 
find the political attitudes in which Mr. Bevin so fervently 
believes. A belief in the greatest liberty of action based 
upon a collective economy progressively organized 
through the responsible decisions and choices of men 
who repudiate the tyranny of society over the individual. 
A belief in the power of adaptation and growth in poli- 
tical institutions. 

In so far as economics is concerned, the process of 

“progressive reorganization” began with the taking of 
property away from the king. Lloyd George initiated the 
course of taxing property away from the great land- 
owners. Under Attlee common ownership is being 
extended to include the property holding of large scale 
industrialists. All of this was done piece-meal, but on 
the communistic axiom implicit in the thought of Mill, 
that property which affects the well-being of all must 


1 J.S. Mitz, Autobiography, ch. 7. 
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be managed for the benefit of all. And the management 


kept the control in his own hands. In their traditional 


-Bevin’s liberalism really is, Richard Hilary was right, at 


must be under the control of the political representa-— 
tives of all. Russia, under Lenin, performed the tasks 
of Lloyd George and Attlee, but forcibly ; and Lenin 


liberal way the British have deliberately chosen to build 

their new society on the foundation of the political, 

legal and cultural rights already secured. — 
According to liberal collectivism, which is what 


least in part. To cling to individual liberty and political 
freedom while opposing the development of a new 
economic framework of society, is to choose totalita- 
rianism. The only way the change of economic power 
eae then take place is by violent revolution. vars 
At this point it is worth noting that not only the 
political realism but the spiritual insight of a Christian 
is put to the test : our realism in accepting the economic 
revolution, whether in its liberal or totalitarian form, 
and our insight in recognizing that the revolution, by 
making a decent standard of life possible for the first 
time in history for millions, is but doing the Lord’s work 
till He come. The economists, politicians, artists, clergy 
and business men who prate about human freedom while 
condoning an economic order which continues, in our. 
technological age, to grind the faces of the poor, are 
doing the cause of liberty irreparable harm. What men 
refuse to change non-violently in the liberal way, men 
are later forced to change violently in totalitarian fashion. 
This is one aspect of the brand of freedom, the 
modern liberalism, in which Bevin still believes. British 
political thinkers, from the time of Locke, have gra- 
dually woven certain truths from the Greek, Roman . 
and Jewish strands in our western culture into a theory 
of progressive change. They have found a means of 
bringing life into political dogma, and dogma out into 
hfe. It is of the essence of this theory as it now stands 
that men must choose to construct a new economic 
framenwork for human society. 
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The political aspect of liberalism 
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to accept it or break ourselves and our culture upon it. 
The basic political issue, which is the burning one, is 
whether it is possible to have a collectivist scononeam 
without a police state. Here again Russia and America 


agree. Both, by their political choices, imply that ee | 
believe it is ‘impossible to to carry through such a change _ 


The political aspect is equally important. The eco- _ 
nomic issue has, in a sense, been settled. The economic _ 
revolution 1 is here to stay. Although it may take a variety yous 
of forms in different countries, we have no choice but — 


mites 


of economic power without a totalitarian break with the 


past, so violent that only an illiberal dictatorship could 
carry it through to a successful conclusion. The liberal 


in the words of Mill, repudiates “with the greatest — 


energy that tyranny of society over the individual which 


socialistic systems are supposed to involve”. The eco- 


nomic revolution must unite the greatest liberty of 
action with common ownership. It must spread by the 
free choice of the individuals concerned, and the libera- 
tion of spiritual energy into society, through their res- 
ponsible participation in every form of communal life. 

Here again we-are describing not a theory but some- 
thing living and growing. Britain has chosen to legislate 
its way through revolution. While the British agree that 
it means fascism to reject the economic side of com- 
munism, they as firmly insist that to accept the political 
implications of communism is not merely to repudiate 
liberalism, but to embrace totalitarianism. The present 
experiment in Britain proceeds by means of the system 
of representative and responsible government, of justice 
and of law and order, which has been established as both 
a means of change and a way of life. The experiment 
represents a people’s choice of liberal collectivism. 
Britain wants both liberty and security and refuses to 
be hypnotized into believing that only one is possible. 
Britain proceeds in a liberal, parliamentary, undogmatic 
and empirical way ; under the control of the electoral 
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decisions of a responsible electorate ; and in a society 
where freedom of speech, thought, the press, of worship 
and equality before the law, are not mere shibboleths. 

In other words, Britain has recognized “‘the end of 
economic man’’. She intends to lead and to inspire ‘‘the 
revolt of the masses”’ with a democratic socialist ideology. 
The test of course will be whether or not she takes the 
ideology seriously enough to launch a social revolution, 
in appropriate terms, not only in the home country 
but throughout the empire; and whether people will 
accept with understanding the réle they are called to 
play as responsible citizens in.a commonwealth whose 
goal is both security and liberty ; whether, in fact, this 
typical British compromise, a mixture of communist 
economics and liberal politics, can endure. If it cannot 
then the Continent and the dismantled Empire are wide 
open to capitalism or communism, and we have the 
impossible dilemma which so many assume is the fact 
right now. Asia and Africa would have to choose bet- 
ween freedom with exploitation and the revolution with 
the police state. In the face of two such illiberal atti- 
tudes I think we are justified in referring to the British 
political attitude as liberal, and to define the meaning 
of liberalism by reference to the guiding principles which 
they have accepted. 

Liberalism, so defined, is an indispensable factor. 
Without it all immediate hope of one world or of a 
common culture is doomed. It is not merely a bridge 
between two extremes, but in itself embodies a way of 
life which merits at least as much consideration by 
Christians as the other two alternatives. It is rooted, 
both in its passion for social justice and in its insistence 
on individual rights, in biblical insights which any 
serious reading of the Bible must take into account. 
Indeed, Keir Hardie and many of the original founders 
of the old Independent Labour Party in 1893 were 
converted to socialism, not so much through Marx as 
through reading their Bible. If we spent half the time 
and energy on the problem of our relation to liberalism 
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that we do in studying communism and capitalism, we 
would not only have a better grasp of these latter, but 
we would be much more likely to contribute in an effec- 
tive manner to the solution of the political problems of 
our time. I sometimes wonder if our excitement over 
extreme political positions is not often an escape from 
the responsibilities of the political tasks that are actually 
to hand. The political realism of a Christian, as Philippe 


Maury has written!, is to choose, to act, to take the | 


best possible method and solution that is offered, while 
at the same time confessing the sin of his choice and 
of his action. 


What liberalism is not 


Inasmuch as a liberal has in recent years been cari- 
catured as one who could never make up his mind to 
act, let me in a few words state some of the things that 
liberalism is not. It is not standpointlessness ; its view- 
point is definite and demands a decision. It is not a 
naive belief in man’s inherent goodness: it is a belief in 
man’s potentialities which can be realized by the proper 
organization of society and the right choice of the indi- 
vidual. It is not complacency in the face of evil; it is 
rather a call to do continuous battle with evil which, 
because it can never be overcome in the political realm, 
requires eternal vigilance, if truth, justice and liberty 
are to be preserved. It is not over-confident belief in 
human reason; it is a belief in the necessity of using 
reason as one of the tools by which unbridled power can 
be controlled and directed. It is not a sentimental out- 
pouring of emotion: it is a belief in the importance of 
compassion as a factor in all social change and indivi- 
dual development. I[t is not belief in inevitable pro- 
gress : it is belief in the possibility of growth at every 
level of human life, once the necessary conditions are 
discovered and met. It is not a weak, timid creed ; it 


1 The Student World, fourth quarter 1945 p. 301. 
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- rejects physical violence as a satisfactory method of 
social change, but it knows that the kingdom suffereth 

- violence and so demands a full quotient of vigour and 
_ effort from its adherents. It is not an empty eclecticism ; 
it is a positive belief in the value of the individual and - 
hence that all creeds, societies and churches, were made 


for man, and that wherever there is truth, justice, and 


liberty there is something of political value. It is undog- 


matic, experimental and critical in temper, true enough, 
but its experimentalism is practical and its criticism the 


growing edge of new discoveries. It is not economic 


anarchy ; that part of it migrated to America where, in 
economic liberalism, it still flourishes. It is not a faith 
in the inevitable triumph of its own principles, but the 
belief that if anything is to have permanent political 
value in this world, then it will be in proportion as eco- 
nomic justice and political liberalism are incorporated 
in it. > 
Finally, liberalism is not finished! It is breaking into 
new life in Britain and other parts of the Empire. It 
is far from finished in Scandinavia, in Holland and a 
few other European countries. In others it has never 
been tried. It is a live option still in the United States, 


- potentially the greatest of the democracies as she is also. 
potentially the greatest of the totalitarians. In many 
parts of Asia and Africa it has never been tried. It_ 


‘is then a political creed to be reckoned with. It is a 
political force with as much chance of spreading across 
national frontiers as either of its two main competitors. 
It is a live option in Canada. Not so long ago Christians 
were guilty of blindness with regard to the rising tides 


of fascism. I wonder if we are not guilty of the same - 


sin today with respect to liberalism ; there is much more 
strength there than we suspect. If so, and if we reject 
capitalism and communism, then it is time we stopped 
apologizing for it, and while admitting its faults, put 
our energy into making it work. It is time for Christians, 
under God, to get into liberal political parties, comm- 
unity groups of all sorts, co-operatives and all of the 
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erialice groups upon which liberalism depends for he oct 
growth of that morale without which it cannot live. 


Christianity and liberalism 


“Civilization will not perish because Christ is at work 
in this world.” This comment by Dr. Otto H. Piper! — 


sums up the theological justification for the political 


position defined above. The religions of the east say salva- 
er 
is the story of redemption by One who entered the world __ 


tion lies in escape from the wheel of change. Christianity 


of change, became a man and dwelt among us. This world 


is God’s, it is a real world and not a sham world, and 


His imprint is on every part of it. We believe in the 
fall of man and as John Foster succintly puts it *, we 
believe also in the descent of God. God has a purpose 
for this world, and put in political terms, that means the 
world is going somewhere. It is not inevitably working 
towards a goal, only the will of God is inevitable. But 
we are not entirely without a clue as to the forms of life 


it is intended to maintain. We know them in Christ, and 


we can set no limits whatsoever on what Christ can do 
in this world. Salvation, for Christianity, leads man 
into this world just because he has been shown that 
he is not of it. Christianity is directly concerned with 
and believes in the law of growth as well as the law of 
death and destruction and despair. 

In The Student World, fourth quarter, 1945, Philippe 
Maury makes some statements’ which seem to me 
to emasculate his otherwise admirable definition of 


Christian ethics and the political realism of a Christian. | 


Speaking of what he learned from the Bible during his 
resistance experience, he writes: ‘We learnt also that 
there is no perfect justice in this world, and that we 
could never suppress war’. And again, “We have no 
hope of success in our political action. Our hope can 


1 The Christian Century, March 20, 1945, p. 346. 
2 World Church, p. 19. 
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never be in the realization of a better human society... 
the world is and will remain to the end the kingdom of 
Satan.” ! 

Of course there is no perfect justice in this world. 
It is, however, quite another thing to conclude that 
war, any more than slavery, is something that can 
never be eliminated, and that one form of proximate 
justice, in other words, has something eternal about it. 
There is only One who is good, one source of finality, and 
that is God; a God who calls us to be perfect even as 
He is perfect. It is an essential Christian insight, over- 
looked by most dictators, that we shall never succeed in 
being God. But to say that we must despair of realizing 
His will in proximate forms on this earth, however 
corrupt they may be, is to be more pagan than Christian. 
It is an attempt to impose our own human pessimism and 
despair on the history of the world. It is as mistaken a 
position as that of the liberal who sang “I believe in 
evolution climbing higher every hour, step by step.” 

Someone used to say that students were afflicted 
with TIGs — terribly important crises. In this we are 
all students today. Our age is an age of crisis. However, 
man does not live by TICs alone (nor by growth alone), 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God. The word of God includes both the apocalyptic 
and the evolutionary. The day of the Lord cometh as a 
thief in the night and the kingdom is like unto a grain 
of mustard seed. We must live both as if the end was 
at hand and as if our daily life mattered. Who are we 
to know which is the ultimate truth ? We have been 
given the gospel but the gospel has not cancelled the 
law. If ours is a period in which a new law is being 
wrought out, the contribution of liberalism to that 
process is a vital one. It is a contribution of which no 
Christian need ‘be ashamed, and one which demands the 
active concern of all. 


1 The Student World, fourth quarter, 1945 p. 298, 300. 
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Social Revolution in India 


Matcotm ApisresHi1aH and M. M. Tuomas 


The Communist Party of India 


As in every other country, the Communist Party of 
India is a party of the leaders of the people. The objective 
situation that gave it birth was the awakening of the 
people through the movement for national freedom. 
For about fifteen years the Party worked underground 
as the vanguard of the people’s forces in the national 
movement in co-operation with other leftist parties. 
Their work was mainly directed towards the organisation 
of the proletariat and kisans (peasants) of India, on the 
one hand, and the students, on the other, and to make 
them conscious of their class-character through their 
day-to-day struggle for better conditions of life. Their 
understanding of Indian capitalism as having a progressive 
réle both in fighting against imperialism and awakening 
the masses, made them active participants in the 
nationalist movement under the leadership of the bour- 
geoisie. For the same reason, though they made the 
people class-conscious, they adopted the policy of the 
united front and mobilised them consciously behind the 
nationalist movement. But at no time did they cease 
to harp on the class-contradiction .within the Indian 
National Congress, and the necessity of strengthening the 
people’s forces in it to redeem the leadership from its 
reactionary role and keep it growingly progressive. It 
was because of the strength of the people under the 
leadership of the leftist parties that the congress in 1934 
declared what Swaraj will mean to the people. The 
faith of the leftists was that the economic destiny of 


the Indian people could not be worked out except 
through national freedom, and hence that the people 
were more in need of national freedom than the capitalists 
themselves, who, for fear of the people, would be hesitant 
‘to say a real and final good-bye to imperialism. In this 
sense, the leftists claimed to be, and were, better nationa- 
lists than the Indian bourgeoisie. There is not one of 
the old recruits of the C.P.I. who has not served long 
years in the British Indian jails for his nationalism. t 
It is no wonder therefore that the Congress leaders 
wholeheartedly hailed the Party when it was legalised 
me red O42 | | : 

| In this connection it is necessary to point out a 
difference, perhaps just an apparent one, between the Ei 

Communist Parties of the West and East. We do not 

know how far the assertion that communism in the 

West has “broken down into nationalism’’ is justified 

by facts. From what we know of the communists in 

India, we feel that the charge is unjustified, if it means 

that they have given up their socialist theory and goal. 

Whatever may be said of the European parties, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the communists in India 

have been thorough nationalists from its very early 
history ; and that it was in pursuance of their goal of 

communism and in accordance with their theory as 

communists and not in denial of them. Marxism is not 

primarily the proclamation of a goal or a theory, but 

the adoption of a political technique, and it has always 

stood for travelling to the end of the chain by holding 

on to each link firmly. The Indian communists through 

the marxian logic of understanding imperialism, have 

come to the conclusion that the road to socialism in a 

semi-feudal and semi-colonial country like India should 

be by two stages : (a) that they must work for a bourgeois- 

Be democratic revolution and the establishment of a new 

aS Indian democracy by fighting against imperialist and 
feudalist elements, before they can begin the work of 
the second stage ; (b) the work for a socialist revolution 
and state. For that reason and for no other, they have 
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_ claimed to examine every political policy in the light _ 

of national freedom, and national freedom only. They 

still claim to do so. oe 

_ To-day, however, the communists are criticized as 

traitors to the nation. The Forward Bloc, the Congress 


Socialist Party and other parties were working with ae 


_the communists before the war; but they now declare ~ 


that the C.P.I. has betrayed the struggle for freedom — e i 
during the war. The anti-communism of the Patel- — 


Bose group in the Congress high command is strong. 
Even Nehru has said that the communists had gone 
to the “other side’. Attempts are being made through- 
out the country by the Congress leadership, to isolate 
the communists by vilification. Anticipating expulsion 
from the Congress, the communists have resigned from 
the Congress and follow a policy independent of the 
premier national organisation. The mob on Bose Day 
raided the C. P. Headquarters in Bombay and set fire 
to it. Though condemned by the top-rank leaders of 
the Congress, it revealed elements in the national move- 
ment violently anti-communist. Attacks on the com- 
munists and their offices are becoming more and more 
common. The criticism is that the history of the C.P.I. 
since the Russian entry into World War II shows that 
their nationalism has “‘broken down’’. | 

This hostility of the Congress towards the commu- 
nists is not explicable except as a reflection of the 
aggravating Indian political deadlock. We have already 
said that the C.P. examines every policy in the light of 
the nation’s fight against British imperialism. They 
claim that theirs is the only policy that will translate 
the national urge to freedom into a living reality. 


The communist position on the war 


First let us look at the C.P.I. and the War against 
fascism. The long anti-fascist tradition of the Indian 
National Congress cannot be questioned. It has system- 
atically opposed the appeasement policy prior to the 
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war, and has expressed itself quite willing and eager 
to help an Allied fight against fascism; but only if 
India was allowed to ally itself with the United Nations 
as a free and equal partner. That demand was only 
legitimate, but the August resolution envisaged “‘a short 
and swift struggle’ against the British, if the demand 
was turned down. The C.P. while joining in the demand, 
opposed the threat clause from the very first and tried 
to convince the Congress that the only way to strengthen 
the national movement and make the British accept 
the demand, was to unite ourselves with the peoples 
of the Allied Countries in their fight against fascism, and 
that, given the character of British imperialism, the 
threat of civil disobedience would only become a handle 
for the British to strike and isolate the National Congress 
and weaken it. To the C.P. it was not a question of 
choosing imperialism as a lesser evil, than fascism ; 
they never posed the question that way. Their contention 
was that the only way to strengthen our fight against 
imperialism was to mobilise the peoples to the cause of 
the Alles. Soon after the resolution was passed, the 
Government struck, jailed the leaders, and released a 
reign of terror on the revolting people. The C.P. tried 
to stem the tide of the struggle and agitated for the 
release of leaders and for national government for 
national defence ; and they succeeded to a large extent 
in putting a break to the “struggle”. The threat of 
civil disobedience of the “Quit India” resolution, resulted 
exactly in what the C.P. prophesied: not in a national 
government, but in the isolation of the forces of freedom 
and the weakening of the Congress, coupled with social 
anarchy and exploitation of the same by the black 
marketeers, profiteers and hoarders. The C.P. gained 
ground because of its sane policy and its service to the 
people during the famine of food, clothes and other 
necessities of life. When the leaders were released, 
they were forced either to accept their mistake or find 
a scapegoat for the failure of their policy. And they 
did the latter. “Communists have betrayed the national 
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struggle for freedom !” they cried. The hostility towards 
the C.P. is a measure of the “isolationism” of Indian 
nationalism. 


The communal problem 


Secondly there is the record of the AGP. and the 
communal problem. The parliamentary delegation left 
India convinced that India is united against British 
rule. lt is this common urge for freedom that has brought 
the differences in the fundamental conceptions of freedom 
of the different peoples of this land to the forefront. 
It is inevitable that the nearer the issue of the transfer 
of power, the greater will grow the suspicion of the 


minority, or the relatively backward peoples, against | 


majority domination. This analysis has led the C.P. 
to the conviction that the All-India Muslim League 
expresses as much the will-to-freedom of the Muslim 
nationalists of this land as the Indian National Congress 
does that of the whole nation; that hence there is an 
essential unity between them, which will become a reality 
as soon as “our various peoples see that the freedom 
sought for will be the freedom of all’. The slogans of 
Akanda Hindusthan (one India) and Pakisthan are capitalist 
perversions of very legitimate demands of the peoples 
for unity and freedom. The deadlock is created by the 
fact that Muslim League and the Congress distrust each 
other and look to the British for what each wants. This 
gives British imperialism power over both, since its very 
imperialistic character keeps playing one against the 
other. “The only way out of this vicious circle is to 
start on the basis of the right of sovereign independence 
of all our peoples’, says the C.P. Once this is recognised 
they believe that “fear of domination” will vanish and 

“the pull of common interest will bring them together’. 
From the very time when the Congress-League deadlock 
began to assume serious proportions, the communists 
have been agitating for the recognition of the principle 
of self-determination by the Congress, so that the 


Se Congress-League Unity for N ational Freedom may become 
a reality. i a 


a that it is the reactionary face of the Indian capitalist 


It is the conviction of the Communist Party of India 


that is variously reflected in the isolationism of Indian 


- nationalism and the Congress-League deadlock. Now 
that the moneyed class has exploited the anarchical 


situation during the war to increase its hold in the 


national movement, both the isolationism and_ the 


Congress-League conflict are increasing today; it is” 


this worsening of the deadlock that finds its expression 


in a violent anti-communist campaign. : 


The challenge of communism to the S.C.M. 


The challenge of Communism in India is not the 
challenge of a far-off utopian ideal, but the application — 
of sane politics in the present political situation in 
India. It is the challenge of the Indian political deadlock 


"2 itself. Those who, like the writers of the article, feel 


convinced of the correctness of the communist political 
stand, find a united front of the politically conscious 
Christians of this land with the Communist Party, 
essential. And correct politics always point to a correct 
political science. The acceptance of marxism as a 
scientific political technique and social engineering is, 
at least to many like us, inevitable. : 

Then why not join the Party straight away? That 
is a very vital question. Many of our friends, Christian 
as well as non-Christian, have found the acceptance 
of marxian science compelling them to join the C.P. 
and they have become politically effective. Without a 
disciplined well-organised political party like the C.P., 
who can stand the stress and strain of political life  ~ 
and be effective in the political and social sphere? — 
Those of us who have kept ourselves out, on the contrary, 
have remained political imbeciles. Our commununist 
friends are rightly sorry for us, though they have always 
been glad to extend and receive what co-operation we 
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_ But we on our part know that we have done right, 


and are sorry for the friends who have joined the Party. — 
They were good Christians, some of them devoted, in — 
their teens, and now they are full-fledged atheists. 

Jesus has become an ideal figure of history and the — 
_ church has become irrelevant to them, and they think 

that the workers, to say the least, have no use for religion — 
in their fight for justice. They look at the modern 


missionary movement in the East merely as an appendage 


of the colonial expansion of Western Imperialism. Their a 


concern with Christianity ends there. 
The challenge of communism to those of us who 


are in the S.C.M. is most real in the universities. The | 


Indian political deadlock has had its worst effects on 


the life of the students. Colleges and hostels have lost zn 


all sense of community, and while a few of the serious- 
minded students study, discuss and fight on the political 


plane, the majority of students have no interest in it. | 


There is a craving for cheap sensations ; university life 
has disintegrated and the leadership of students has 
gone into the hands of student thugs who have no 
morals, or scruples, but attain leadership by terrorising 
tactics. Examinations are corrupt and have become a 
farce. There is neither pursuit of truth nor training for 
citizenship in the colleges. The deadlock aggravation 
has destroyed all sense of direction in the young and 
they are most of them practical nihilists. The one 
attempt to stem this tide of disintegration of moral and 
cultural standards of university life comes from the 
Student Federation led by the C.P.J. Though they 
realise the trouble has its source in the political deadlock 
which has dislocated national life on all fronts, they 
feel a particular urge to call the future leaders of the 
nation to responsible living and to save them from losing 
all sense of a decent democratic life; and so the S.F. 
now stands beyond party-politics tackling the daily 
problems of student life. In this the Student Christian 
Movement cannot stand apart for any reason, as it has 


can give. We too regret our political ineffectiveness. _ 
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been doing so far. The initiative in recalling the univer- 
sity to its true function it has already lost. But seeking 
to be “a University within a University which is not a 
University” the S.C.M. has to give a helping hand to 
regain at least a measure of the sense of unity in the 
university. Ultimately the gospel is the basis of unity ; 
nevertheless, there is a relative unity for the common life 
which a university is, and for that Christians must 


co-operate with non-Christians of whatever faith. This - 


challenge makes it imperative that the members of the 
S.C.M. should join the S.F. and work in it along with 


the communists. 


The problem of co-operation 


But here again, co-operation poses the same pro- 
blem as before. As the future theorists and workers of 
the Party have to come from the student world, the Party 
cannot be satisfied entirely with leading the mass of 
students ; they are concerned also with creating student 
leaders who are keen communists. We have found many 
of the good Christian student workers of the S.F. mov- 
ing slowly to the communist ‘‘cells’? in the colleges, 
and becoming indoctrinated with marxism, which makes 
them not only social scientists but also convinced 
atheists. The religious student is not asked questions 
on his religious views at any stage ; but losing religious 
contact with his former Christian friends, and falling out 
gradually from religious exercises, through obsession 
with politics, religion recedes into the background and 
dies. And study of atheistic communism, with a will 
to accept it, slowly makes him anti-religious. And then, 
when the time for action comes, the Christian student 
who is a S.F. member finds that he has no real fellow- 
ship in the $.C.M., that once he plunges into action and 
is jailed, or driven out, full membership of the Party 
becomes unavoidable. The S.C.M. in India offers no 
fellowship for politically alive students. That is a real 
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factor which drives politically conscious Christian stu- 
dents into the C.P. 

Perhaps an autobiographical note as to how one of 
the writers of this article came to realise the theological 
implication of Party membership may not be out of place 
in this connection. Impelled by their politics and poli- 
tical science and the necessity of entering a discipline 
for significant social action, he wanted to join the Party. 
The Party itself was willing to take him in. But he 
enquired whether he would be made a member allowing 
him complete freedom regarding the preaching of the 
gospel. He was refused membership on the plea that 
his primary interest was not revolution. But later, 
when the C.P. was seeking to become a “‘mass party”’, 
even religious people were invited to enter the Party. 
At that time he was told that he could become a member 
if he would desist from preaching the gospel to the 
members of the Party. The reason given was that his 
ideology would be a source of disruption to party unity. 
On both occasions they frankly admitted that the Party 
faith was atheistic; that they would accept a religious 
person to membership in the hope that he would be 
prepared to be educated out of it into the rationalism 
of science. They were sure they had no use for unscien- 
tific dogmas of faith. Unscientific! Then one could 
realise that marxism was not only a science but also a 
religion ; that the Party was not only a political party but 
also a pseudo-church. It was clear that Christians had 
no way but to distinguish between science and religion in 
marxism, to accept the former and oppose the latter. 
The religious idolatry of the Party must be fought as 
actively as its politics is affirmed. 

Niebuhr advocates a pragmatic outlook in politics 
and an absolute loyalty in religion as the principle of 
Christian life. That certainly guards against the 
danger of absolute loyalty in politics. But we are not 
quite sure whether the “pragmatic outlook’ envisages 
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is. in any way you like. But the point is that Christians in 


identifying Christianity with fascism, the older generation 


the possibility of a Christian accepting a scientific 
technique for long-range political action. “A scientific 
outlook in politics’ may be a better principle. Put it 


India today who feel a call to accept their duty by the 
nation, require a Christian critique of marxism. Le 


A Christian critique of marzism 


Communism as a religion is not wholly unlike those 
other modern religions, liberalism and fascism; they all 
have their common root in the faith of the Renaissance: 
that man is “the maker of the universe and the master of 
his destiny’. As such, the conflict between Christian 
faith and communism must be considered as part of 
that larger battle of the Church against the paganism of 
the modern world. This is a fact which is often for- 
gotten by Christians. If there is no danger of anybody 


of Christians in India are tempted to mistake liberalism 
for Christianity. What is pagan in marxism is not what 
is peculiar to it (and what is peculiar to it may have a 
great measure of truth in it), but what it has in com- 
mon with the other “isms” of the modern world. To 
fight the “materialism” of communist philosophy in 
the name of a so-called “Christian” idealism or to oppose 
its collectivism in the name of a so-called “Christian” 
individualism, is futile. Those who do it must be con- 
sidered ignorant of the essential nature of the Christian 
gospel, and the points at which God stands judging 
the world. It is for this reason that the Church cannot 
take sides in the controversy between the Anglo-Saxon 
individualistic conception of democracy and the Russian 
collectivistic conception of it; the Church can only 
present the reality of itself as the basis of a “‘personal”’ 
democracy, which negates both individualism and com- 
munism at the point of their common pagan basis of 
faith in the sovereignty of man. 

The Christian’s approach to the Indian political dead- 
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lock starts with a grateful remembrance of that other 

history of what God has graciously done for him in 
Christ, through the modern missionary movement. The 
vertical history of the people of God, sojourning in — 
this country, proclaiming the good news and calling 


all men of all nations, classes, races into a super- 


natural community of God’s doing, is God’s answer 
to the deadlock. ‘I believe in the One, Holy, Catho- 


he Apostolic Church.” Man and his society stand under __ 4 


the Word of God, creating, judging and redeeming. 
The Will of God is the origin and goal of human res- 
ponsibility, i.e. of human personality and freedom. 
The Christian faith is committed to a “personal” inter- 
pretation of man and his social history ; that history is 
the dialectic of a human freedom poised between divine - 
grace and natural necessity. Man is a person; his per- 
sonal dignity lies in the fact that he is “my brother 

for whom Christ died” and is destined to a personal 

destiny beyond the natural order, i.e. the order of | 
grace. The natural order itself therefore has only an 

instrumental character to the personal ordre and must 

be oriented towards it. The Indian political deadlock 

arises from the reversal of this true-order of existence — 

the result of men seeking this end in the natural order 

itself. 7 

Hence it is that Christians must proclaim the One, 

Catholic Church as God’s answer to the Indian political 

deadlock. 

The understanding of social reality has essentially 
personal qualities, both as regards the end of our co- 
opration with communists and rts character. The Christian 
protest against imperialism is in the name not of the 
nation but of the person. Communists cry “national 
freedom for national planning’, and we agree; but 
what should be the end of planning ? The alternative 
is between planning of function for persons (freedom) 
and planning of persons for function (tyranny). The 
decision depends upon whether we consider man as a 
person or a function. To see the end and destiny of man 
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in the natural order, as liberalism, communism and 
fascism do, is to see him as a mere natural function ; 
on that basis planning would inevitably lead to tyranny. 
Herein is the seed of tyranny in capitalistic individua- 
lism and communist collectivism. It is here that the 
proclamation of the gospel has significance to the order- 
ing of society for human freedom. Our evangelistic 
activity, though done in grateful response to God’s 
gift of Himself in Christ, is a measure of our conviction 
that India’s new democracy should be personal. 

The political fight for religious freedom in India 
should be considered in this perspective and no other. 
The National Christian Youth Council (composed of 
Christians co-operating with the C.P.I.), issued a state- 
ment during the war, supporting the stand taken by the 
C.P. regarding the Hindu-Muslim problem and along 
with it they stated their case for religious freedom. 
The C.P. organ published the statement and declared 
that ‘the C.P. of course stands for the democratic right 
of freedom to practice and preach one’s ‘religion’ and 
that the Party will press for the inclusion of this right in 
the constitution of a free India.” But the fact that the 
paragraph dealing with religious freedom in the state- 
ment was completely left out revealed to many of us 
the ultimate conflict between the Christian and com- 
munist conceptions of man and his society. Here is 
the paragraph: “The Council appeals to all patriots to 
realise that this right to religious freedom is a basic right 
of citizenship, and is of the very essence of personal 
freedom. It is much more than a right demanded. by 
Christians. It is on this question of the right of a citizen 
to propagate his Faith, that the totalitarian tendencies 
of states reveal themselves ; as has been shown clearly 
in the countries of the West. Therefore all patriots, 
Christian or non-Christian, who are eager to resist all 
such tendencies of states in free India, should work for 
this basic right of the citizen in Swaraj. This right if 
granted will be a recognition by the state that a man 
by his very nature has ends and loyalties beyond the 
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state, and that faith alone can ensure real freedom for 
man in society.” 


The tension between justice and charity. 


Now to conclude, the Church, the community of 
persons, is the destiny of the natural communities, of 
the economic, political and social orders. Personal 
charity is the origin and end of natural justice in the 
world. Herein arises the tension. This tension is not 
relieved by the knowledge that our political technique 
is scientific and hence necessary. The social reality 
which science investigates, the class-forces which the 
social-scientist engineers with, are ultimately personal. 
Hence an_ uncharitable political technique, however 
scientifically necessary for justice, is sinful. This makes 
the tension between necessary justice and ultimate 
charity tragic. Javert, in Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, 
found the tragic tension unbearable. Christians are 
called upon to live in the tension, in the knowledge of 
divine mercy. As to when any Christian should face 
political necessity and say, ‘Thus far and no farther’, 
is a matter of personal vocation. But no Christian has 
the right to deny his responsibility to politics ; neither 
has he a right to follow necessity wherever it beckons. 


The Christian and Revolution 


PuitiprpE Maury 


One cannot but be struck, upon reading the results of 
enquiries being made in Europe today into the attitude 
of young people to communism, by the extraordinarily 
seductive influence it wields upon all intellectual types 
and all kinds of people. The idea of revolution appears 
to be the common denominator alike of idealist and 
realist, of theorist and man of action, of philosopher and 
technician, of unbeliever and Christian. Communism is 
generally regarded as the one practical solution, thanks 
to the support of the only effective present-day force, 
the working-class. But, while the logical strictness of the 
marxist analysis is a precious assurance for the faithful 
of the party and the movement’s effectiveness is the 
fruit of this religion of success which is everywhere 
prevalent, it is quite clear that communism owes its 
essential attractiveness to the fact that it is fundamental- 
ly, and through and through, revolutionary. 


The attraction of revolution 


The word “revolutionary” has lost much of its 
emotional tone. It no longer suggests that spontaneous 
revolt against an unequal society which once led youth- 
ful nihilists to throw bombs in the streets. Revolution 
has now gone back to its primary meaning of the complete 
changing, the radical transformation, of society and the 
building up of a new, free and just order. The aspiration 
of youth today is to accomplish the struggle for national 
and political freedom by revolutionary action which 
will bring economic emancipation, and put an end to 
the glaring inequalities of capitalist society. Revolution, 


Cr 


a h in simple + terms, means a great impulse of love for the 


poor, the weak and the victimised, which seeks to 


express itself on the political plane, since that alone is 
_ effective. Revolution is also the joy of working side by 
side which was learnt in the hours of underground 
struggle, and is now found once more in the comradeship, a ma 
in struggle and party obedience. It is, further, the 


hope of discovering one day in marxism a system of 
historical and political explanation which provides a 


basis for action and, at the same time, a valid analysis — 2a 


of the facts. The revolutionary idea, the communist 
idea, has universal attractiveness because it offers 
everyone something that answers to his most generous | 
instincts, while lifting from his shoulders the crushing 
weight of responsibilities carried in solitude. 

I have said that the revolutionary idea was a tempta- 
tion for Christians as for other young people. Perhaps 
its temptation for them is even sharper than for others 
because it offers them the realisation, within the limits 
of human possibility, of an imitation of the Kingdom 
of God. This is not the place for a discussion of doctrine, 
for a criticism of marxism or a display of the contradic- 
tions and vices of the Communist Party, although it 
would be an easy course to adopt. We confine ourselves 
to noting that communism does in fact draw young 
Christians because it offers them the means of incarnat- 
ing in a visible and effective manner their Christian faith 
and charity. We would also note that if they turn to 
communism it is doubtless because the Church and 
present-day Christianity do not seem to them to corres- 
pond to the call of God. In a similar period of history 
sixteen centuries ago, when the classical world of anti- 
quity was falling in ruins, it was the Church that appeared 
as the revolutionary party. But to the youth of 1946, 
the Church appears as a peaceful retreat for tired old 
men rather than the place where God’s Word proclaims 
its sovereign power over societies as over individuals. 
There is no need to give rein to recriminations against 
the Church ; we are the Church. Let us rather consider 
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what our attitude as Christians should be in this shattered 
pre-revolutionary world ; let us decide what our attitude 
— and today that means our political attitude — can 
and ought to be to the idea of revolution. 


The Christian attitude to revolution 


It seems to be obvious that if Christian people have 
learnt any lesson in the realm of political thinking, 
during the last ten years in Europe, it is that the very 
existence of the Church was endangered by public 
events. Further, as pupils of the Confessional Church of 
Germany, all Christian communions have learnt, often 
through suffering, the meaning of the Word of God 
concerning the world. This has included the discovery 
that it was not enough to preach salvation by the Cross 
and Resurrection and to leave to Caesar the exclusive 
care of the State and society, but rather that the witness 
of preaching was mere hypocritical and dead verbiage, 
if it did not also proclaim, at one and the same time, 
a definite resistance to the inclination of rulers and 
politicians, when the latter violated their specific calling 
of God. In fact, in one sense, Christians have discovered 
the place of the state in the redemptive work of Jesus 
Christ. It is unfortunately clear that they are still uncer- 
tain as to the place of society in that divine plan. 

Now a young Christian may be clear as to his duty 
in the matter of war, of antisemitism, or of taxation ; 
he may speak quite naturally about the duty of obedience 
to the authorities, considered as ministers of God set 
over men for their good, and equally of his duty to 
disobey them whenever they disown their responsibility 
in order to become ministers of Satan. But the same 
young Christian does not know what to think if you say 
to him: “Come now, you were able to resist by force 
the programme of the national-socialist state, you 
showed lucidity and courage in your denunciations of 
racial atrocities, and today you are loudly denouncing 
communist totalitarianism. Why do you remain silent 
and do nothing in the face of social injustice, economic 
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disorder and capitalist slavery? Are you perhaps 
indifferent to the distress of the workers ? Do you really 
imagine that the order God wishes for the world simply 
means that the magistrates and statesmen should 
preserve a well-policed society, where men’s throats 
are not cut, and where ministers can preach in their 
churches ; and that the slums in industrial cities are 
not a scandal before. God just as concentration camps 
were a scandal ? You once were a political revolutionary ; 
why are you not a social one too? The revolution is 
one and indivisible.” If he is apostrophised thus, the 
young Christian is embarrassed, hesitates and turns 
away ; and in the end does nothing. Why is that ? 

In the first place, the young Christian of 1946 does 
not like to be called a revolutionary, and, whatever 
professional anti-clericalists may think, it is not from 
any sordid bourgeois conservatism. We learnt, in the 
struggle against national-socialism, that public order may 
be the seal of Satan upon the world, and we know that 
disorder is always a sign of the chaos towards which 
we are irresistibly drawn by our revolt against God, 
unless the strong hand of our Master arrests us through 
the instrumentality of his servants, the magistrates 
and the police. We do not forget the lesson learnt in the 
despair of defeat and the madness of insurrection : 
the price of order, of discipline, of the organised state, 
of law which is permanent and admits of no exceptions. 
No, we can never be true revolutionaries, since revolu- 
tion always means the dissolution of all established 
authority and the suspension of all juridical rule, since 
revolution can never be embarked upon without anarchy. 
Finally, we know that anarchy in the political realm is 
the perfect expression of a world in revolt against God. 

And yet it is true that during the national resistance 
we did succeed in disobeying the authorities, in violating 
the fundamental principles of law, in becoming abettors 
of disorder. We owe it to ourselves to recognise this, 
loyally and humbly, and to admit that there is nothing 
objective about our attitude. We were revolutionaries 


and in that we sinned against God. But we could do — 


nothing else, and we look to Jesus Christ for pardon. 
Here as elsewhere it would be impossible to determine a 
our responsibility before God and He alone was able to 
judge the secret desire of our hearts. When we tried to 
strike down men in the seat of power, were we truly 
convinced that we were restoring, by the very deed, a 
public order that was closer to the divine plan ? God 
alone can tell, God alone can give us the power and 
discernment to do the same in the future when and 
where it is required. 
‘This then is at bottom the essential nature of our 
Christian position. The Bible lays down guiding lines 
for us when it speaks of the love of God for men. But 
we are never spared personal decision and responsibility, 
we can never substitute for the Holy Spirit a code which 
satisfies our appetite for casuistry. In principle, revolu- 
tion is no less in contradiction to the order of God than 
is falsehood. But just as, in the exercise of his ministry, 
a pastor may have to tell a lie in loyalty to the Lord of 
truth, so the Christian citizen, in loyalty to the God 
who puts magistrates and police in power over him, 
may have to place bombs at the corners of streets, 
destroy telephone exchanges or open fire on the servants 
of order. But he does so in the knowledge of his respons- 
ibility to God: he does not try to take refuge behind a 
code which foresaw such a situation. There is no Christian 
political code except among Jesuits. 


The scandal for the Christian 


But let us return to the idea of revolution. Today 
it clearly takes on an economic and social aspect. 
Yesterday it was the concentration camps and racial 
persecutions that were the problem for the Christian, 
today it is the scandal of housing, of wage-slavery and 
the colonies, which face him. And, in fact, there is no 
excuse for the Christian who turns his eyes from these 


code for our attitude to politics. We simply accepted — 


et i 


in which “‘we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all — 


stings: sutetied that a ae onda exists. 
itself produced order. The order willed by God is one 


godliness and honesty” (I. Tim. 2: 2). Are we to say 
that our western civilization is the appropriate setting © 
for that quietness and peaceableness to which God calls _ 
us ? We ought to be no less in revolt against the workers’ 


_ distress than against antisemitic persecutions. Both are 


equally offences against the God of Jesus Christ. But 
is this revolt of our faith to be manifested in revolution = 
Here again, I would say each man must decide in the 


secret of his own heart, by the help of the Spirit and in — i 


the light of God’s Word. Each man has his own responsib- 
ility before his Judge. But the Church is a reality. We 
must each justify our own choice to others, and in so 
doing, help each other in our conflict of conscience. 
Let me say, in the first place, that we must not 
forget the essential peril that lies in anarchy, nor yet that 
God entrusts the responsibility for his world to authori- 
ties. Let us rather reflect that, in a democratic régime, 
we have a part in that authority, and before resorting 
to revolutionary violence we are bound to employ all 
legal methods. This is precisely the danger of the 
moment: that the Christian scandal of our civilisation 
does not rise directly from the action of the authorities 
and hence cannot legitimise our disobedience to these 
instituted authorities. It is only in prayer that we 
shall be able to solve the dispute: if all legal means 
fail, must we have recourse to disobedience and to 


disorder in order to put an end to injustice, or else — 


accept injustice as a means of avoiding disorder ? 
From now on let us take heed that we do not yield 
to the subtle temptation of helplessness ; do not let us 
fold our arms under the pretext that we must wait for 
the revolutionary upheaval before we act. There is 
always something to do, and even if we decide in favour 
of violent solutions, let us be sure we use all modes of 
action which present themselves to us from now on. 
But in this analysis of the revolutionary idea we must 
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pass beyond the concéption of revolution as merely the 
use of violence. 


The Christian rejection of revolution 


I said above that revolution offered the Christian 
‘tan imitation of the Kingdom of God’. We are here 
at the heart of the spiritual problem ; we have laid our 
finger on the impossibility of revolution from a Chris- 
tian point of view. Beyond its aspects of violence and 
disorder and disobedience to authority, revolution, in 
the contemporary world, means ,the building of a new 
world, the establishment of the free and just society of 
our dreams. This is what gives revolution its seductive 
power, what makes it the myth of the twentieth century. 
Yet the Christian must say, no. Not, to be sure, because 
he rejects justice and liberty. All our political activity, 
day after day, is but a struggle for liberty and justice. 
The Christian rejects the revolutionary ideal in propor- 
tion as it announces “revolutionary” justice and liberty, 
in proportion as the revolution becomes a human victory 
over all injustice and slavery, and pretends to establish 
a Kingdom of Man. What does that mean ? 

The Christian may take part in the same struggles 
as the revolutionary ; he may even formulate a practical 
revolutionary programme (in the violent sense of the 
word). But he will never allow himself to “believe” in 
revolution, nor will he expect a better world from it. 
He may take part in revolutions, but always for a parti- 
cular victory, to end some definite abuse or produce a 
concrete betterment. He will never allow himself to be 
called a ‘‘revolutionary’’. 


The Revolution of the Kingdom 


Let us go a little further. The Christian will hold 
back from faith in revolution because he believes in the 
reality of another revolution which is already in part 
accomplished ; because he expects a revolution more 
complete than all human revolutions. It will be the 
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end, the utmost limit, of the world, the Pevoliition which 
will change the world, and not only change society, 
“the revolution of the Kingdom’. In this sense, as 
witnesses and prophets of the Kingdom, we must indeed 
be revolutionaries, since we must imitate the Kingdom. 
But we always know that it must be an imperfect imita- 
tion and an unfaithful witness. Certainly we have to 
struggle for justice and liberty, but we also know that 
liberty is yet to come, that it can only be found in faith. 
We shall go on trying, as we must, but without hope, 
or rather with a great hope — that our time of trying 
may soon be at an end and the glorious and all-powerful 
activity of God may begin. In this hope we understand 
how * “there is no need for hope in order to act’, and 
that it is not necessary to believe in revolution in order 
to take political action. 

For the Christian to be a revolutionary means wit- 
nessing to the fact that he awaits with confidence the 
great cosmic revolution of the Coming of his Lord, 
witnessing both by word and deed. That is to say, he 
will refuse all compromise with the evil one and will 
not look among men to find justice and freedom. 

There lies the paradox of our Christian life. We 
await the glorious manifestation of perfect justice and 
perfect freedom, and are content today to battle, faith- 
fully and patiently, for some particular act of justice or 
some concrete freedom. But we refuse to embark upon 
the apocalyptic combat of the revolution, whether 
communist or otherwise, from which men expect an 
actual transformation of the world. For we know that 
the world is already secretly transfigured by the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, and this manifestation is at hand. 
In politics also we live with an eschatological outlook. 
and it is impossible to have at one and the same time 
two eschatological hopes. We must choose between 
revolution and Jesus Christ, the effectiveness of revolu- 
tion or of the Cross ; and of the Cross we are, in political 
life as elsewhere, but the humble and unfaithful wit- 
nesses; we are but “unprofitable servants’. 


The Christian Experience of Reconciliation 


REINOLD VON THADDEN 


Post-war Europe : - 


The world still lies under the spell of fear and terror 
which accompanied the unparalleled rise and fall of 
_ Hitler’s Reich. The memory of the Gestapo’s rule of 
terror, of the bestial cruelties in the concentration 
camps, of the fate of the Jews, of the mass slaughter of 
political opponents on an unprecedented scale is still 
alive in the minds of everyone. And withal, the deep 
and thankful consciousness of the final victory of the 
_ Allied Nations, which put an end to such tyranny, the 
happy memory of the hour of the liberation of all the 
many small or weaker nations, who had fallen victims 
to national-socialist agression remains, despite all that | 
has followed, and regardless of the difficulties which face 
political idealism today. 

It. is still little more than a year ago that the last 
strongholds of the defeated German army fell into the 
hands of the Allies, as their concentrated forces fled 
inland, little more than a year since the last German 
towns sank in ruins under the hail of bombs from the 
Royal Air Force, since the last of the fallen were buried 
beneath the green turf. Only a few months separate the 
present from the April and May days of 1945, when 
overnight the brown-and-blackshirted rulers disappeared 
from the surface, as if the earth had swallowed them 
up. Still Mars holds sway over the central European 
countries and farther afield. And still untold hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners of war from the Ural Mountains 
to the Atlantic Ocean wait in vain for the hour of libe- 
ration and. return home. The armoured cars of the 


_ still only one ruler, who carries out his task with unfail-— 


in the objective sense of the word. The conclusion of — 


‘occupying armies still roll cence) along the roads ‘ote 
the Reich. Still the tread of marching battalions echoes 
on the streets of the former “Axis Powers”. There is 


ing sternness and consistency : the conqueror. 
There can be no talk of peace, either in the formal or 


“peace treaties’, naturally of a completely one-sided _ 
character, still” remains undetermined and doubtlessly 
will do so for a long time yet. Meanwhile the Nirnberg | 
trials of the main criminals, of those directly responsible, 
continues, proclaiming that justice has by no means yet | 
been administered, that the tribunal of the “Big Four” 
has not yet finished its work. “Denazification measures”, 
like the sword of Damocles, still hang threateningly over 
the individual, as over whole families. Germany still _ 
remains divided into four different zones of occupation, 
the demarcation lines of which constitute an almost — 
insurmontable hindrance to a peaceful economic develop 
ment, and, what is more important, leave undecided 
whether this is a passing war necessity, or whether it 
is a question of a political reshaping of territory in 
central Europe which will be of an ominous and unpre- — 
dictable duration. i As 

The unparalleled ‘migrations’ of homeless wan- | 
derers still continue, which, since the invention of the 
nazi “deportations” during the war, have continued to 
pour an endless stream of refugees from the East over 
the new frontiers into the small remaining part of the 
German motherland, regardless of the fact that no roof, 
let alone any means of earning a livelihood, awaits the 
immigrants. No man yet knows how true order can ever 
emerge out of the present chaos ; how the natural, or 
man-made, famines, bringing starvation to millions in 
all parts of the world, can be repaired ; how, out of the 
heaps of rubble, busy hives of industry with new and 
prosperous life shall one day rise in town and country. 
But such cares and necessities are nothing compared with 
the daily outbursts of fresh indignation, with which 
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those behind the Rhine and the Oder, the other side of 
the Kattegat and the Sudeten mountains gaze on the 
blown-up bridges, the charred villages, the pillaged or 
destroyed art treasures, the devastated factories, the 
flattened countryside, the flowercovered graves of army 
cemeteries and the sombre black of widows and orphans 
which witness to the former nazi tyranny. And to this. 
moment is there any French or Belgian, Dutch or Nor- 
wegian, Polish or Czechoslovakian patriot, who, with 


the memory of so much ignominy inflicted on his people 


‘in his mind would not hesitate to affirm at the mention 
of the German name that he at any rate is not disposed 


to meet this neighbour with anything but hatred and 
contempt ? 


First meetings of Christians 


The situation must be recalled for a moment, when, 
despite all the hidden traces of war and in the midst of a 
world torn by enmity, mistrust and feelings of revenge, 
we learn of the amazing fact of the meetings in Switzer- 
land, during the present summer months, of the move- 
ments within the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
These representatives meet with a view, not only to 
discuss the possibilities of continuing their missionary 
task within the universities and schools, but, in a far 
deeper sense, come together to bear witness to the unity 
of the Church of Jesus Christ here on earth. It is cer- 
tainly not a matter of course that such events take 
place. Above all it is not a matter of course that, among 
the delegates from far and near, those should be wel- 
comed, whose country from a purely worldly standpoint 
most certainly did not merit equal participation in the 
discussions and decisions of the “‘others’’. Christians are 
also men of flesh and blood, members of nations, with 
ties and obligations to their countries’ needs, their 
struggles and their inner development. And so it is 
only natural that, on first contact with representatives 
of former enemy countries, their reaction is fundamentally 
no different from that of their fellow-countrymen in 
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similar circumstances. At least one asks with whom one 
actually has to deal. Nay more, one asks for the inner 
legitimation of the delegate from a foreign country. 


One wants to know if there is a common basis on which ~ 


to build and work, and on which mutual exchange of 
confidence can be assured. One wants to be sure that 
there is not, lurking within the neighbouring group, a 
spirit which has entered the intimate fellowship, and 
which may destroy. community, and make true under- 
standing impossible. 

Therefore at the very beginning of the discussions 
sufficient time must be allowed for the clarification of 


relationships, so that questions may be freely asked and — 


answers given, without fear that such candour may cause 
misunderstandings or be misused elsewhere. The leaders 
must be at pains, where necessary, to act as mediators, 
to remove the difficulties which lie in the variety of 
languages, and to induce the delegations leaders to 
express their personal points of view. At the same time, 
they will inform the newcomers among those taking part 
in the conference that, within the fifty years’ history of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, many such 
meetings have already taken place — once before even 
in 1920 in very tense situations. More especially, they 
will intimate to the delegates of the younger generation 
that the leading figures of the conference, representing 
many different nationalities, have for the most part 
been in close and friendly contact with one another for 
many years, and are symbols of a spiritual community 
which has not only been preserved during the past 
decade and a half, but has proved itself to be strength- 
ened as if attested by God. Perhaps they will at the 
end make a passing reference to the fact that within their 
midst there are people, whose basic convictions do not 
fundamentally differ from those of other nations, even 
in political respects, and who once staked life and freedom 
for these opinions in their homeland, at a time when it 
was considerably more dangerous to stand for such prin- 
ciples. 


--"ae 


_ The European Council of the W.S.C.F. ? 

But already the first ecumenical meeting of the 
European Council of the World’s Student Christian | 
Federation at the beginning of May 1946 at Presinge, 
near Geneva, has given proof that without a doubt such 
efforts alone would not suffice to break down the high 


> walls. which separate young men of such different expe- 


riences and backgrounds, and of such divergent stand- 
points, from one another at the present time. How 
can even the historical recollection of earlier realisations 
of Christian fellowship in faith bring any effective power 
of conviction when on the other hand one can imme- 
diately point with emphasis to the fact that, with the 
best will in the world, the present circumstances cannot 


__ be compared with the harmless epochs of the past! How 


can touching references to the bonds of friendship of 
former generations form a sufficiently strong bridge of 
understanding for men, who have but a short time ago 
confronted one another with weapon in hand, and who 
knew that was not a battle between states but between 
opposing spirits! And how shall acknowledgment, so 
readily expressed, of the praiseworthy stand of some 
pastors and laymen of the “Confessing Church” in the 
“Third Reich” disperse the opposition to an over-hasty 
fraternisation, when everyone in the world knows quite 
well, how small this group was and to what a limited 
extent its views were shared by the majority of their 
countrymen! And indeed, the former responsible leaders 
in the struggle of the German Church are the people 
least inclined to look back on the years of their resistance 
with smug satisfaction ! 

Either the meeting would justify itself, and the 
participants of their own accord discover the meaning 
and justification of a fraternal gathering under the 
Cross of Christ, or this first attempt of students towards 
ecumenical discussions between former opponents after 
the war would pronounce the death sentence before- 
hand on any consequent endeavour to repeat the expe- 


sat 
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rience. Either the assertion of a communio sanctorum ite 
would show itself to be a living fact, or else all the sen-_ 
timental twaddle about Christian love: and Christian 


brotherhood would be unmasked for all time as a set of 
empty phrases ! There could be no doubt in anyone’s 


mind during the beautiful May days near the lake of — 
_ Geneva that this question was put before us. But there _ 


could be still less doubt that first of all something deci- 


sive had to happen — certainly something in the ‘socio- 
logical sphere of our conference, and at the same time in > 
the spiritual sphere. Something quite simple and straight- 


forward, and yet for this very reason something over- 


whelmingly great and liberating, had to happen. The 
Lord of our meeting, in Whose name we were gathered © 
together, Whose unseen authority we invoked, Jesus 
Christ in person, had first to come into our circle. First 


of all, the way had to be cleared for the hearing of God’s 
word, touching our hearts and consciences and removing 
all inner opposition. The Spirit of Pentecost had to 
come upon us, without which, since the beginning of 
the history of the apostles, the “Church” of the New 
Testament and the “Christian pet have never 
found true form. 


That this Holy Spirit manifested its power amongst 


us, and that this new thing became a reality, made the 
meeting of European Council at Presinge an unfor- 
gettable experience. It took root among us, and sprung 
up In many ways — even more in moments of quiet 
contemplation than at times of more especial import, 
though indeed it did not fail to manifest itself at the 
latter. But when with gratitude we enjoyed the peace- 
ful atmosphere of this house, run with such loving care, 
when at eventide we gathered for prayer and worship 
in the little chapel of the “Abbey”, or when on the 
Sunday, called Misericordias Domini, we heard the 
message of St. Paul to the Romans (Chapter 6; 5-41) 
read by the student pastor of Geneva, or when at the 
end of the conference we assembled together in our 
place of worship, to bid farewell in common faith and 


\ 
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common service, there was no one present, who had not 
experienced the meaning of the “unity of the spirit in 


the bond of peace” (Ephesians 4 : 3). 


The German problem 


Perhaps the evening devoted to the special discussion 
of the German problem helped a little. It was inevitable 
that the question of guilt arose, the guilt of the Hitler 
régime, and also the responsibility of the German people 
as a whole. Much was said that is true, and much that 
contradicted the truth in important points. And before 
our inner eye, we saw all the untold grief, all the sorrow, 
all the despair, all the misery that is borne today without 
complaint in defeated, impoverished, overcrowded and 
half-starving Germany. The endless file of this war’s 
fallen in their feld-grey uniform, who had given their 
lives for the love of their country and had obeyed the 
call of duty — despite Hitler and against Hitler — 
even though fraught with superhuman difficulties. Had 
not now the moment come to combat the unjust reproa- 
ches from all sides ? Was not this the time to demand 
that the allied military governments show more under- 
standing in their treatment of the German population, 
that reparation be made for the injustice inflicted upon 
our territory ? Was not this the time to defend the 
innocent against false accusations ? Was this not the 
occasion to put in a good word for the much despised 
Prussia, that cannot defend itself, as it no longer exists ? 
Was not this a favourable opportunity to make a stand 
against the all too facile historical theory by which it 
has recently become the habit to mention Hitler and 
Goebbels in the same breath as Bismarck and Frederick, 
the Great ? Was not the moment near at hand for once 
to make a real defence of the ‘“‘true’’, the ‘“‘honourable’’, 
the “invisible”? Germany, when so many foreigners could 
only see it in the light of its recent terrible caricature ? 

Later, during walks in the park, at mealtimes and in 
fireside conversations, we often mentioned and dis- 
cussed such themes, but this evening it was impossible, 
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On this evening we were silent. Perhaps it was because 
the thought suddenly came to us of so many other 
sufferers in Europe, to whom the war and its consequences: 
had brought no less misery, and who had probably 
suffered from hunger more than we had done ? Perhaps 
it was because we suddenly realised that one cannot 
speak of all the bitter hardships of the present without 
raising the question of priority, without studying the 
history of the last ten years very carefully from the 
point of view of cause and effect ? Perhaps it was because, 

on seeking the spiritual “genealogy” of the national- 
socialist weltanschauung, it was impossible not to recogn- 
ise that between certain military and political traditions 
of northern Germany and the brown revolutionary ideo- 
logies of the Nazis a peculiar affinity must have existed, 
if one was to find an explanation of the amazing success 
of Goebbel’s propaganda among the German public, and 
the victory of Hitler’s aggressive gangster policy ? 
Perhaps it was because a permanent ‘‘iron” element of 
patriotic conviction in the philosophic armoury of 
Fichte and Treitschke had become meantime as quest- 
ionable as the childish supposition that a nation must 
remain “forever” in its historical setting, and carry on 
its historical purpose, even when clearly it has long 
forfeited both ? Or perhaps it was because the dreadful 
self-accusation weighs more heavily upon our souls day 
by day, that we the Germans, the inheritors of such a 
rich spiritual and intellectual past in the heart of mediae- 
val Europe, in the country which gave birth to the Reform- 
ation, have been capable of betraying everything, which 
was once entrusted to faithful hands as a precious gift 
by God ? Are not the words from the Gospel of St. Luke 
to be used as a powerful condemnation against us: 
“For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required: and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more” ? (Luke 12: 48). 
Is it not possible that the whole antipathy, the whole 
fundamental animosity, which the Germans encounter 
throughout the world at every step, is merely the force- 


ful expression of the deep, if unconcious, disillusionment _ 
of other nations that this once respected and esteemed — 
member of the world community, of whom in times past 
they expécted great things and from whom they hoped 
for definite guidance, a deepened understanding of the 
true nature of religion, and a more profound exegesis of 
the truths of the Holy Scriptures, not only withheld its 
‘special and unique contribution to the universal “dis- 
cussion’’, but falsified and perverted it ? _ a 


The Divine Presence é 


Yes, perhaps it was because of this that we could not 
speak, because of this that we could not justify ourselves 
and embark on a lively counter-reckoning. But above 
all it was because there was One present Who prevented 
us, the One of Whom it is said in the First Epistle of 
St. Peter (2: 22): “‘Who did not sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth ; Who when he was reviled, reviled 
not again; when he suffered, he threatened not, but 
committed himself to him that jugdeth righteously”. It 
was because One was amongst us of Whom it had already 
been prophesied in the Old Testament, when the servant 
of the Lord was described as bearing the sins of the 
world for us: “Surely he hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows; yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God and afflicted. But he was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed”’ (Isiah 53 : 4, 5). It was because 
One was present before Whose penetrating, searching, 
all-seeing glance, we all stand as we are in reality, stripped 
of the disguises and embellishments with which we are 
so adept at hiding our real selves, guilty before God and 
our neighbour. Are we co-debtors only, in the sense of 
recent discussions on the conception of “‘collective guilt”’ 
and of “joint responsibility” ? No, we are individually 
guilty a thousand times, wherever greed and tyranny, 
pride and licentiousness, cowardice and deceit, egoism 
and covetousness, brutality and sensuality have made 
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their sinister and unholy effects so. far-reaching in the 
collective life of families and professions, of peoples and 
races. It is not a case only of speaking generally, when 


one immediately likes to think of ‘‘others’? who have he 
sinned, whereas for one’s own part, one had always — 
naturally maintained a correct ‘attitude’, had never 


been a nazi, never had anything to do with their mad- 
ness and their bestiality. But we are quite personally, 
positively and demonstrably answerable for that which 


we have done or left undone, and we know only too well re 


where and when we have transgressed God’s command- 
ment. ' 


It was a blessed evening when our “meeting with © 


one another” became a meeting with that One Who does 
not leave us as we are, but Who places our sins before 
the light of His countenance, Who brings us to the 


consciousness of our sin, not in order to awake our 
inferiority complexes, or to give us food for our philo- 


sophic pessimism, but to “forgive” us, which is the 
greatest, most regenerating, liberating and unifying act 
conceivable. Where men sit in judment over us, their 
verdicts do not dispel the injustices, but nail them firm 
and perpetuate forever their poisoning effects. But when 
our enmity to God is laid bare on the Cross and judged, 
the Crucified strikes through our debt of guilt, and our 
Risen Lord takes our poor, bungled, empty and pur- 
poseless existence into the life-stream of his indestruc- 
tible life. There we find a new beginning, a new hope and 
a new political existence. There revenge and hatred can 
no longer assert themselves, since we all seek the same 
saving grace and all await the same salvation. There 
a new feeling of fellowship may be born, and there — 
what a tremendous and shattering experience — we 
may begin to bear the “responsibility” for one another, 
not so that one may raise himself above the other, but 
as “helpers of your joy” (II Cor. 1: 24). There we may 
pray for one another, as we prisoners in a Russian prison 
camp away up on the Arctic coast prayed regularly when 
our tiny circle of friends assembled for evening worship, 
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for the land whose guests we were, for the foreign doctors 
and sisters who looked after us, for the representatives 
of Soviet authority in whose power we were. There, in 
the midst of the political perplexity of the present times, 
we may prepare to build up a future, the individual paths 
of which we do not know, but which quite certainly today 
already stand under the command, and the promiseof God. 


The Divine Commission 


That is the Gospel that we heard in Presinge. There 
can be no doubt that it is not only a Gospel for the 
individual, but that it includes the most powerful social 
motives. There is no doubt that it is the only and the 
last hope of salvation for mankind, which is preparing 
to go the way of moral and physical self-destruction. 
What remains unanswered is the question whether this 
message will be heard and followed. Outwardly its 
precepts, and also its prospects, seem purely utopian. 
To judge from the New Testament it is quite certain that 
there will always only be a small minority who take 
their duties seriously and strive for their salvation. But 
the fate not only of the so-called Christian West depends 
on whether, before long, messengers are found on earth, 
who will take up Christ’s message and carry it further 
or not. “As my Father hath sent me, even.so send | 
you” (John 20: 21) the Risen Lord said to His disciples 
before He departed, and thus founded His Apostolic 
Church. Onward they went into a world of tears and 
sorrow, of illness and death, but as His messengers, 
citizens of the eternal world. 


The significance of the Federation meetings of this 
summer for our missionary work in the universities and 
schools throughout the world among students of so 
many nations and races, will certainly be decided by 
whether, in answer to the call of the Living God which 
comes to us today, the answer rings out, from our ranks 
which once sprang to the lips of the prophet Isaiah: 
‘‘Here am I. Send me.” 
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Spes Unica 


A Bible Study arranged by Suzanne ve Diérricn. 


I. A WORLD VOID OF HOPE 
(A study in Ecclesiastes) 


aie) 


‘‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ! 

‘«.. Therefore I went about to cause my heart to 
despair of all the labour which I took under the sun” 
(Ecel. 2: 20). 


1. There is a great deal of disillusionment in the 
world today. Is this due to outward circumstances 
: only, or to the fact that outward events have forced us 
| to look more deeply into the meaning of life, of history, of 
good and evil ? 


2. Is the preacher’s view of the ultimate meaning of 
labour, pleasure, riches and wisdom, love, life, the saying 
of a pessimist, a disillusioned cynic, or is it a sober and 
true estimate of the realities of this world which remains 
true for all times ? 


3. Where does his one hope lie ? How does he reinte- 
grate in his philosophy of life all the values he had 
questioned when he considered them as ends in them- 
selves ? 


II. HOPE WHICH SETS ONE MARCHING 
(A study in the faith of our forefathers) 
“He went out, not knowing whither he went” (Heb. 
TL is38): 
“Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen” (Heb. 41: 1). 


oe i: Breer ee Mocldc Gi fy hears 
“Abraham... the father of us all... who against hope > 
believed in hope, that he might become the father of 
-many nations, according to that which was spoken “So 
shall thy seed be’? (Rom. 4: 16, 18). . 

“By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as~ 
- in a strange country... for he looked for a city which has 

foundations, whose builder and maker is God” (Heb.11 : 

Oat, i 

4. In a world of unbelief God raises one man as a 
signpost of hope for all generations to come. What does 
this man hope for ? On what does he stake his hope ? 
(Heb. 14: 8-19; Rom. 4: 3; Gen. 12: 1-3, John 8: 56). 
2. Hope tested: “the staggered not” (Rom. 4: 20; 
ef. Gen. 22). | 


3. The land of promise a token, but no more than 
a token, of the city “whose builder is God”. 


Wit 
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| All mankind longs and waits for a golden age, a 
promised land. Where lies the difference between a 
Christian’s and a non-believer’s hope for a “‘new world” ? 


III. ATHIRST FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(A study in the hope of the Prophets) 


“Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look 
for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness” (II Peter 3: 13; cf. Is. 65:17). | 

“Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs... 
but let judgement run down as waters, and righteous- 
ness as a mighty stream” (Amos 5: 23-24). ‘ 

“With righteousness shall he judge the poor... and 
righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faith- 
fulness the girdle of his reins...’ (Is. 14: 4-5). 

“The kings shall shut their mouths at him: for that 
which had not been told them shall they see” (Is. 52: 45). 


1. All through the prophetic message there is a cry 
for righteousness — social, moral, political righteousness. 


(See Amos chaps. 1, 5 and 8; Isaiah 5: 8-25; Micah 3; 
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Isaiah 33: 1-16.) 


4 Is. Chap 14; 40: 12-31; Ez. 28: 1-19, etc.) 
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Does this message still ring true 
today ? ah , Sag? 
The prophet’s hope les in the fact that God the _ 
Creator controls His creation and rules over history. | 
God is not mocked ; righteousness will ultimately pre- 


vail. (Amos 1: 1-3: 2;9: 8-10; Jer. 25: 15-38; Is. 10 Ave 


Do we share this view of history ? 


3. The prophet’s hope lies in the fact that God keeps 
His covenant with his people; judgment itself is a 
means towards ultimate salvation. (Is. 40: 1-11; 41: — 
8-14 ; 49: 15-16; 59: 16-21; Jer. chap. 341.) Is this the 
faith which sustains the Church today ? 

4. The prophet’s ultimate hope lies in a king and © 
kingdom yet to come. What are the main features of 
this king and kingdom ? (Is. 9: 1-7; 14: 1-12; 19: 
19-25.; 42°; 1-9; 49-41-13 5-65: 17-25.) « » : 

5. Is this vision of a new realm, which is of God’s 
making, a way of escape from immediate action, or is 


it the very foundation on which social and political — 
action should be grounded ? (Is. 58: 41-42.) 


IV. THIRSTING FOR GOD 
(A study in the hope of the Psalmists) 


““Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord... 

My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning. 

Let Israel hope in the Lord : for with the Lord there 
is mercy and with him is plenteous redemption. 

And he shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities”’ 
(Ps. 130). 

1. For the psalmist, as for the prophet, God is the 
Creator and Ruler Who holds the world in His mighty 
hand : “from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God” 
(Ps. 90: 2). In a fleeting world our hope lies in his 
changelessness. | 
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2. Yet, the psalmist’s cry is a cry,“‘from the depths” ; 
his is no academic faith in God. Do we know something 
of the psalmist’s sense of helplessness and of forsakenness ? 


(Ps. 90: 3-12; Ps. 51; Ps. 130: 1-2; Ps. 42.) 


3. The way which leads from despair to peace. 
(Ps. 1303-85, 32-2 1-52 30k aa) 
4. Where lies the real foundation of the psalmist’s 
faith and hope ? 
a) for his own life ? (see Psalms mentioned above, 
also 23 ; 103) ; 
b) for the life of God’s people ? (see Ps. 46 ; Ps. 136). 


Vv. A DEAD NATION CALLED BACK TO LIFE 
(A study in Ezekiel 37) 


“They say: Our bones are dried, and our hope is 
lost.” 

‘«..Behold, O my people, I will open your graves... 

And ye shall know that I am the Lord when I have 
opened your graves, O my people, and brought you up 
out of your graves ; 

And I shall put my spirit in you, and ye shall live.” 
(Ez. 37: 12,-13, 14.) 


1. Israel has undergone defeat; not only military 
but spiritual defeat ; God’s people are in exile — forsaken, 
lost, dead. Does this description of a dead people speak 
to our condition ? Are we dead or alive ? 


2. God does not say: ‘“‘You are not so bad after all ! 
There is hope !”” He shows his prophet nothing but dry 
bones. To know the power of God’s resurrection we 
have first of all to learn that we are dead. 

3. “Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts” (Zech. 4: 6). Do we believe 
in the power of the spirit ? 

Do we believe that God can call our nation, our 
Christian community to a really new life? What are 
we doing to bring this about ? 3 
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VI. CRUX AVE, SPES UNICA 
(A study in the foundations of apostolic hope) 


“Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; for he hath 
visited and redeemed his people” (Luke 1: 68). 

“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which according to his abundant mercy hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away... 
(I Peter 1: 3-4). 

‘“‘T am the resurrection, and the life : he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live” 
(John 1: 25). 


1. “A lively hope” versus dead hopes. Mankind’s 
path is scattered with dead hopes. On what reality is 
the apostles’ hope grounded ? 

Is Christ’s victory over sin and death “reality”’ for 
us as it was for them ?.( 1 Peter 1; Rom. 5: 41-11; 
Rom,: 8+-24-39'; Gal. 2: 20;-Phik 3: 7-10.) 


2. What does the apostolic faith hope for, wait for, 
strive for ? (Rom. 8: 18-25; I Cor-13:.12; 15: 20-28; 
15290. Al Cor. 4: -8-18 3. Col? Tis 12; 24-285 3: TAG 
PPetict.:3-9,. 43; Heb, 6: 49)) 

3. Is the price to be paid for everlasting hope the 
way of the Cross also, for the Church and the individual 
believer ? (II Tim. 2: 14-13; Mark 8: 34-38; Matt. 24: 
12-13; Rom. 5: 1-5.) 

Is not the weakness of our hope often the consequence 
of a lack of total commitment “unto the end” ? 


VII. THE CONSUMMATION OF HISTORY 
(A study in the Revelation of St. John) 


“Behold, he’ cometh with clouds; and every eye 
shall see him, and they also which pierced him: and 
all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him. 
Even so, Amen. 


> am nee ane Sere the Nee Sail The! ts 
ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and _ 
which is to come, the Almighty” (Rev. 1: .7-8). | “a 
. And I saw a new heaven and a new earth... 
hie ‘I saw the holy city, coming down from God... 
And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to shine in it: for the glory of God did lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
.. And they shall bring the glory and “honour of 
the nations into it” (Rev. 21: 1, 2, 23, 26). | 
The Seer writes in order to strengthen the hope of 
the Churches under trial. God bestows on him a vision 
of His glory ; he listens to the heavenly liturgy (chap. 4 i 
and 5 3 
ee Christ, the Lion of Juda, comes in might and 
_ power to judge the world ; to Him is given to break the 
seals of the Book of history (chap. 6). 
But the Lion of Juda is also the Lamb slain for 
the salvation of the world. The final victory is His 
etchap. 7, 19,922). 


1. The churches are warned that a great time of 
trials is coming over the earth: ‘And because iniquity 
shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold’’ (Mat. 24 : 
42). 

How does St. John prepare the churches for this 
coming trial ? 


2. “Judgment” : do we take this message of judgment 
seriously enough ? Are we experiencing something today 
of this judgment that the nations bring about themselves ? 


3. Christ, Lord of history : is this an essential message 
for us today ? What bearing does this faith have on 
our whole attitude to the world, to politics, to “‘recons- 
truction’”’, social change? Is the church by its very 
existence, a token of the kingdom of righteousness, peace 
and love which is to come ? Is it fighting God’s battle 
against the forces of evil ? 


malate MESSENGERS OF HOPE 
(A study in the apostolic sending) 


“Paul, an apostle of Jesus: Christ, by the commhinde 
ment of God our Saviour, and Lord Jesus Christ, which 
is our hope” (I Tim. 1: 1). 
“How beautiful are the feet of them ae preach ie 
the gospel of peace, and bring eae nding of good things” 
(Rom. 10: 15). 


1. The Churches’ mission is to bring the glad tid- 


AAS Mag ee 
ee ate, ey ae 
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we 


id ings to a world which is without Christ, “having: no 
im hope” (Ephes. DA AQ Ss S 

Re Are we “constrained”’ he the love of Christ to reac 
___ the gospel to a lost world as Paul was ? (II Cor. 5: 14). 


How far does the missionary enterprise grip your nee 
and mind ? How can we share in it the more effectively ? 


2. Do we see more clearly now what constrained 
the apostles to be ambassadors of ‘“‘Christ, Our Hope’ ? 
And do we too “abound in hope” ? (Rom. 415: 43). 
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A BRITISH YOUTH DELEGATE’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF RUSSIA 


We were the guests of the Anti-Fascist Youth Committee of 
the U.S.S.R., many of whom I had met at the World Youth Confe- 
rence in London last October, and we were given magnificent hospital- 
ity. We lived in comfortable quarters — even in the devastated 
South — fed sumptuously and were provided with a special plane 
in which to travel about. Our hosts went to endless trouble to satisfy 
our demands and to get us experts like professors of political science 
and economics to ventilate the vexed question of ‘‘democracy’’, or 
the President of the Council for the Orthodox Church to explain 
the ecclesiastical position. We travelled north to Leningrad with 
its indescribably lovely palaces and the Nevskit Prospect : Peter 
the Great's ‘window to the West’’, called the “Venice of the North’ 
because of its seven hundred and fifty bridges and its delicate pastel- 
shaded buildings. We visited Kiev with its cathedrals of St. Sophia 
and St. Vladimir and wandered around the catacombs below the 
ancient Lavra Monastery where the bodies of Anthony, and the 
saints who first brought Christianity to the Ukraine, are embalmed. 
We climbed in the Caucasus and saw the sanatoria centres on the 
Black Sea Riviera, glimpsing the life of peasant communities and 
that of the miners of the Donbas area and we saw Stalingrad — 
shattered by battle and in process of being rebuilt. We spent long 
periods in Moscow with its mysterious Eastern atmosphere, living 
near the Red Square and the five mosque-like towers of the Kremlin. 
We saw university schools, Pioneer Palaces, hospitals, collective 
farms, cottages and homes, and gained impressions of Soviet history, 
democracy, culture and economics — a range so wide that I can 
only touch on a few important topics here. 

My first impression on returning to Britain is that too many 
people have either the “‘snow and sleigh-bells’’ knowledge of Russia 
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or too facilely accept the implications of observers like Koestler, 
who claim that the U.S.S.R. is a brothel of socialist apostasy. It is 
impossible to be neutral about the Soviet Union ; one must pass judg- 
ment. And, because Soviet Communism is one of the greatest forces 
to be reckoned with in the modern world, a Christian should pass an 
enlightened judgment. 


The Soviet Union and democracy 


There appears to be a feeling that if only the Russians could 
experience the joys of a two-party political democracy they would 
see the errors of their own ulliberal oneparty state. The fact is that 
the thinking Russian has analysed our system from his dialectical 
materialist premisses and has rejected it. He claims that a state is 
ruled in the interests of one or other group; that the Bolshevik Party 
is so identified with the workers, peasants and intelligentsia of the 
U.S.S.R. that it rules in the interests of the vast majority, whereas 
the many parties of the Western democracies are bound to exer- 
cise rule on behalf of a less representative fraction of the population. 
He is aware that in the Soviet Union philosophy and economics are 
so integrated that to have another party with a different philosophy 
is to invite a radical changing of the planned economy. He claims 
that the ‘‘one-man-one vote’’ of the Western democracies ts at present 
totally irresponsible, and that the Soviet citizen, when he votes, 
takes upon himself the onus of carrying out the policies, and con- 
tunuing the thinking that started when he first nominated his can- 
didate at the elections. 

Soviet democracy is, in a sense, that of the Greek City State. 
It is a democracy of discussion. They reject the individualistic ego- 
centred atomism of the West and consider man to be part of a func- 
tional group within which, and for which, he bears personal res- 
ponsibility. And it is such functional groups as Trades Unions, 
Young Communist Groups, Teachers, Homes for Blind, etc., which 
alone have the right to nominate candidates for the Supreme Soviet 
elections. We saw the excitement and interest caused by these elec- 
tions. Everywhere we went there were agitpuncts (election points) 
where information regarding the candidates and plans for the future 
could be obtained. At the same time the ‘‘unconstitutional’’ meet- 
ings, for whittling down the number of nominees to the one candidate 
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to be voted upon, were going on. And even the one nominee teh me 
must on polling day get 50%, of the votes of his constituency, or 
else he cannot be elected. Once this Supreme Soviet met, it had to 
- promulgate the post-war Five Year Plan, and here the sient 
of responsibility for electing, and for carrying into effect the econo- 
mie policies of the U.S.S.R., are best seen. Each functional group, 
like a factory or a local Soviet, sends in its estimate to be forged into 
the one Five Years Plan by the Planning Commiitee of the Supreme 
Soviet and then are passed back to the constituencies. The Soviet 
_ deputy, unlike an M.P., is in this discussion process a delegate and 
acts as a link between the Supreme Soviet and the local groups. Thus 
a nationwide discussion is carried on around the new economic pro- 
posals and, when they are decided, the responsibility for carrying 
them out lies very much with the local groups in factories, farms 
and town councils. 

The Communist Party is the most powerful in the Union. It ; 
is proud of the fact that it has a controlling interest in nearly every 
group ; that it is the ’’advance guard’’ of the proletariat and that its 
members are the cream of, and the example for, society. The Party 
us deliberately pruned to five or six millions. Its members must be 
more than competent ‘‘marzist theologians’’, they must be able 
administrators, since the Party provides key people in every branch 
of the U.S.S.R.’s life. The Party controls the Council of People’s 
Commissions (cf. British Cabinet) and is virtually the fountain 
of policy and authority. Thus the whole of the national life, culture, 
education and the like, is based on the one philosophy and, as far 
as I could judge, there is no criticism of that basis. The university 
is integrated in the marxist Weltanschauung and all students mnst 
pass a course in Marz-Lenin-Engels before graduating. 


The Party and the Church 
The life of the churches is restricted by Article 124 of the 1936 


Stalin Constitution which permits ‘“‘Freedom for the conduct of 
religious worship and freedom for anti- religious propaganda”’, 
whilst social, charitable and community work is prohibited speci- 
fically by a law of April 8th 1929 (Art. 17). This effectively pre- 
vents the Orthodox Church from making intelligible its liturgy, or 
using the social technique of the Western churches, such as Sunday 


an 


schools and Sonat ike The Anke God Teves had operated on a ‘ 


the syllabus of a Workers’ Anti-religious University one found the 


dox Church’? and “the Council for the Sects’’ (i. e. Baptist, Roman 


wide scale, branding religion as the foe of socialist advance, and in | 


W.S.C.F. discussed as a ‘‘weapon of counter-revolution’’. 

During the war the churches gained in prestige by their oppes aaa 
sition to fascism. Two sub-committees of the Council of People’s — 
Commissions were set up in 1944 called the ‘“‘Council for the Ortho- = 


Catholics and Moslems, etc.) to act as machinery for meeting the — 
requirements of the churches. These Councils register the ee : 
signatures required before a building can be made available, and 
grant movable equipment and paper for the small magazines. 
Altogether a greater leniency was shown the Church. 

The Party, however, is quite frank regarding the Church. In 
1943, Kalinin made a speech to the ‘‘Front-line agitators’ in which 
he said ‘“‘We persecute nobody for his religion. We regard religion 
as an error and fight tt with education’. He continued by indicat- 
ing that large sections of the people (as many as two-thirds in 
rural areas) were still religious and that some of them at least must 
recently have felt able to show their beliefs more freely than was 
previously considered expedient. This was followed up by a cam- 
paign of lectures aimed at exploding the ‘‘myths’’ of Genesis. 

I saw many churches and they were all full, yet I believe the — 
younger generation to be entirely atheistic. Handbooks on education 
state tts object as being towards “‘an anti-religious upbringing” 
and the natural sciences are stressed to that end. There is only one 
general youth organisation, consisting of the Pioneer and Octobrist 
bodies, based on the teachings of Lenin. It is difficult to see what 
effect a Church, that cannot have a youth organisation, can have in 
an anti-religiously educated youth. The divorce between life in the 
Trades Union and worship in the Orthodox manner is unbridged ; 
the gospel cannot be given any social relevance. 

The Party itself is to my mind a religious organisation. The 
fanatical belief that shrieks at heresy and denies criticism is not the 
attribute of a scientific approach to a historical problem. The 
enthusiasm, courage, humility, self-discipline, commitment and ee 
asceticism of the young Comsomol come from faith and not logic. eee 
It is interesting to see the old religious symbols carried forth into of 
the new ‘‘religion’”’ : the new ikons of Lenin and Stalin ; the queues 2 
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outside Lenin’s tomb. These are the early symptoms of humanita- 
rianism run riot and these the Church must ever condemn as 
idolatry. 


Trust and mistrust 


When we are thinking of Soviet foreign policy and their illiberal 
home system, it is as well to understand their psychology in these 
matters. I found the Soviet citizen loath to criticize his own country, 
which may be natural, and it was only when I had a real friendship 
with two or three Russians that they would discuss their ideals and 
problems at any serious level. Phrases like ‘“‘You are a believer 
and therefore I can trust you’ or, very deliberately, ‘‘You are now 
a friend and we can trust you’’ illustrate the intense mistrust and 
suspicion felt agains the world at large and the profound insecurity © 
at the back of every Soviet mind. Russia has always been easily 
invaded. Napoleon and Hitler are only two of her many invaders 
and, since her outlets in the Black Sea and Baltic Sea are both via 
narrows held by other states, she has always felt insecure. Beyond 
this, in the struggle to maintain the Revolution Lenin and the later 
Bolsheviks have always had to face enemies within and without. 
Thus the Party, determined to maintain its achievements, extends 
the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat and uses the N.R.V.D. 
and other restrictive measures to limit potential counter-revolutions. 
These measures become excessive at times of crisis, as when famine 
threatened because of the collectivisation of the farmers. At the 
same time the logical marxist expects inevitable attack and counter- 
revolution from capitalist countries; and the significant part 
played by Great Britain, France and the U.S.A. in the White 
counter-attacks confirm this belief. Add to this the fact of ‘‘Munich”’ 
and the failure to trust the Russians with the atomic bomb, and they 
are convinced that the world is waiting to destroy their system. 
Hence the attempt to gain defence in depth and to gain communist 
neighbours since a capitalist neighbour cannot, according to their 
logic, be a friendly neighbour. It is essential to break down this 
mistrust but at the moment we appear to be piling up higher and 
higher barriers. 
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Good and evil 


Russia has been called the ‘‘most Christian of countries’? and 
one must weigh this sweeping assertion. It is true that there are 
many things in the U.S.S.R. that serve as a judgment upon the 
Church. A society that rejects the exploitation of man by man, 


that rejects atomic individualism, that has a most enlightened 


“colonial policy’? and seeks the material equality and benefit of its 
citizens, is good, and is doing things long neglected by many sections 
of the Church. At the same time the Christian must condemn res- 
triction of belief, deportation, and the automatic division of man 
proletarian and counter-revolutionary, and the scientific view of 
human personality. I believe we must also condemn the absence 
of humility, the overweening pride in man’s achivement, the naive 
belief in man’s capability, and the idol worship that is entailed. 
Selj-righteous humanitarianism is as cruel as despotism. Freedom 
becomes slavery and independence becomes tyranny. It is necessary 
to take account of sin, and perverted intellect, and to understand 
that Anti-Christ and the ‘“‘Great Social Reformer’’ can become one 
and the same. 

Viewing the Soviet Union as the prototype of the planned state, 
institutionalised in its every aspect, ruthless in its humanitarian 
zeal for the classless society, it is easy to cease thinking and acting, 
and to rest comfortably in the equation of Anti-Christ and the 
“‘Great Social Reformer’. Dostoieysky, Solovieey and Monsignor 
Benson join forces to condemn the use of authority and coercion 
when the users do not recognise Christ. It is fatally easy to get to 
the point of saying that all homocentric authority (as opposed to 
theocentric authority) does the work of Satan just as Nygren implies 
in his rigid distinction between agape (theocentric love) and eros 
(homocentric love). It is only too easy to say now that all things 
lie in the Evil One ; but the task of God’s Church is to pluck a few 
brands from the biering. and our particular bonfire SRpei to 
be the man-centred seuenitificatly planned society. 

The ‘freedom-loving’ inhabitants of the planned society, in 
search of new freedom, must be reminded that true freedom consists 
in slavery to Jesus Christ. Those who divide humanity into fascist 
and anti-fascist, into non-proletarians and proletarians, attributing 
all good to the latter and all evil to the former must be reminded 


total or absolute division of mankind into the good and the bad. 
Those who in their righteous and high-minded atheism work ruth- 


well-oiled progress towards a happier society must be washed away 

by any means available (be that grit kulak or ‘‘counter-revolu- 
tionary’’ or erstwhile ally), must be reminded of the Christian 
doctrine of personal immortality, and of the mortality of the ’race”’ 
and the ‘‘collective’’. This is the preaching of the Word in words, 
and in this regard the Church has a prophetic réle towards politics. 
But the Word must become Flesh: the Church, the new Israel, 
the Body of Christ. 

To the divisions (i.e. functional units) of the csbibiionaled 
planned society into Youth, Students, Men, Women, Trade Union- 
ists, Bureaucrats, Managers, etc.1, the Church must oppose its 
family of gathered families; to segregation must be opposed the 
congregation. To a state formed by coercion the Church must be 
a community of free associations, rejecting individualistic atomism, 
but rejecting also the functional units of the U.S.S.R. The pro- 
phetic réle, without practical clothing in the flesh of a living com- 
munity, is the task of those whose belief consists in rejecting the 
world since it lieth in the Evil One. But the living community, a 
congregation of the living God, has much to say to the planned 
society. It can be its salvation, and therefore must have direct 
contact with things political, since the state must either permit it 
and learn from ut, or else destroy it. 

Penry Jones. 


1 Note the four new international bodies: 1. World Federation of 
T.U’s, 2. World Federation of Democratic Youth, 3. International Federation 
of Women, 4. World Federation of Students. 
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‘The Life of the W.S.C.F. from August 1944 to June 1946 aie 


de Bossey near Geneva, in August 1946 marks the close of the 
longest gap between meetings of its General Committee in the 
history of the W.S.C.F. The membership will naturally be largely 
different from that of 1938, though it is our hope that all the 
officers appointed then will be able to be present to give an 
account of their stewardship. It would certainly seem that the 
plan of vesting leadership in the hands of six officers has once 
again proved to be a wise one. The new Committee is free to 
shape the policies of the Federation as it may best decide. But 
the fact that it can rely upon an unimpaired organisation, con- 
fident relationships between national movements, and a 
widespread consciousness of being a Federation, is in no small 


The Federation Turns the Corner Bee 


¢ 


Rosert C. Mackie 


The last meeting of the General Committee of the World’s 


Student Christian Federation took place at ‘La Roche-Dieu”, 
Biévres, France, in August 1938. In place of a more formal report, _ 
two brief surveys of the life of the Federation were published 
during the war years: the first, for the period 1938-1941, in the 
Student World, fourth quarter, 1941, and the second, for the 
period 1941-1944, in the similar issue of 1944. And now to 
complete the story, we propose to set out the main events of 
the two-year period from August 1944 to June 1946. The full 
history of the W.S.C.F. in the war of 1937-1945 will be written = 
at some later date ; all we can attempt in these pages is to pick | 

out those points which a new General Committee will wish to 
know, as it makes plans for the future. 


The holding of a General Committee meeting at the Chateau 
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measure due to the flexible structure, with a minimum of hamper- 
ing rules, which its predecessors provided for it. 


New opportunities of travel 


The summer of 1944 was a real turning point for the Federation 
because of new opportunities of travel which began to open up. 
The General Secretary had spent the first three months of the 
year in South America, but always with a watchful eye on Europe. 
The other officers in North America had met during his absence 
and cabled him about the possibility of Francis House returning 
to the Federation staff. It appeared that the first point of re- 
entry into Europe was to be Greece, and this country was in 
Francis House’s former field. 

In June came D-Day in Europe ; and the courage and suffering 
_ of many of our contemporaries brought the hope of direct contacts 
once more between the movements in Europe. In North America 
also new possibilities were opening up. In July it became known 
that Augustine Ralla Ram, general secretary of the Indian 
5.C.M., would be visiting the United States in the autumn under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Church. The officers began to 
dream of wider consultation. One summer evening in New 
York Roland Elliott, Luther Tucker and the General Secretary 
decided to cable Kiang Wen-Han in China, asking him to come 
to North America for joint planning in 1945. Later a cable was 
sent to the chairman, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, asking him to 
try to come to North America in the spring and to bring some 
European leaders with him. Gradually plans for an Executive 
Committee early in 1945 began to take shape. 

In September 1944, Roland Elliott, as officer for reconstruc- 
tion and a member of the staff of World Student Relief, went 
to Britain by air, where he was just in time to see Francis and 
Margaret House before they left for Cairo, en route for Greece, 
lent by the Federation as W.S.R. workers within the framework 
of UNRRA. At the same time Eric Duncan, a former international 
secretary of the British $.C.M., joined the staff of the Federation 
in the hope of beginning to work in Central Europe. In October 
the General Secretary reached Britain, and the night after his 
arrival in London was surprised at dinner with Roland Elliott 
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by the unexpected arrival of W. A. Visser ’t Hooft! A link 
had been forged again which had been broken five years previously, 
and an officers’ meeting a few days later bore evidence to the 
way in which we had kept together in mind and spirit during 
years of separation. 

_ What sounds at this distance like a rapid series of events 
was in reality a series of tiresome delays! After lingering in 


London for many weeks, Roland Elliott was at last able to pay 


a brief visit to Paris where he had the good fortune to meet André 
de Blonay, general secretary of International Student Service 
and World Student Relief. By Christmas Roland Elliott was 
in New York again. But it was late in January before the general 
secretary reached Paris, made contact with his colleague Suzanne 
de Diétrich and was able to spend a full two weeks’ period in 
Geneva. Shortly after his return, Eric Duncan was able to 
replace him in Geneva,-and strengthen the hands of Suzanne 
de Diétrich and Marie-Jeanne de Haller. The isolation of our 
Geneva headquarters had ended! But long before this, various 
encounters by chance, or by design, had been taking place in 
Europe, and the ties of friendship between the movements of 
different countries renewed. So it was with a feeling that the 
need for a temporary headquarters on another continent was 
fast disappearing that the general secretary reached the port of 
Halifax at the end of April 1945, as the last sinkings took place 
in the Atlantic, and the anticipations of VE-day came thick 
and fast. 


The furst post-war Meeting of the Executive Committee 


Meanwhile much had been happening in America. Augustine 
Ralla Ram was travelling to and fro in the States, and Kiang 
Wen-Han, vice-chairman, had finally arrived for the promised 
consultation. But the outstanding and unexpected event was the 
appearance of T. Z. Koo, who had been out of action from the 
Federation point of view since Pearl Harbour 1941, and had 
now made his way slowly, painfully and perilously from Shanghai 
to Chungking, and then had been transported like magic to the 
United States. The stage was set for a proper meeting of the 
W.S.C.F. Executive Committee, especially as Alan Booth, of 


Bs British S.C.M. was en ates dee hae was ts is that 
Philippe Maury might arrive in time from France. Luther 
Tucker, also, had been visiting for the Federation in the Caribbean 
area, 80 that yet another series of fresh contacts had been made 
in the western hemisphere. . 
The Executive Committee met from May 21st to 28th, 1945, 
_ in New York. The minutes have been printed, and much of what 
_ happened is recorded in The Student World, third and fourth 
quarters, 1945 ; therefore it is unnecessary to say much in this 
survey. The eb ene provided the opportunity of voicing the 
gratitude to God of the whole Federation for the first fifty years 
of its life, and this anniversary was made doubly significant by 
_ the presence at the Jubilee service of worship of Dr. John R. Mott 
on his eightieth birthday. The meeting was greatly helped by 
a wider consultation, principally of North American leaders. — 
A provisional look was taken at the state of the national move- 
ments, but hostilities had not ended in the Far East, and much > 
was still unknown. The principal items of business were the 
planning of the General Committee for August 1946, the confirma- 
tion of staff appointments, and the making of new ones. The 
decision to hold the General Committee at such an early date 
after the war was strengthened by the knowledge that in the 
year in which the war ended the Federation would have a 
larger staff than it had in the year in which the war began. The 
Executive Committee acted with faith and confidence. 


Reunited administration and world-wide travel 


In November 1945, the General Secretary was at his desk 
again in 13, rue Calvin, Geneva, and by the end of the year the 
temporary headquarters in Toronto had been closed. The first 
quarter of The Student World for 1946 and the January Federation 
News Sheet were published in Switzerland, and by the end of 
May the wartime records were all across the Atlantic. The 
Federation will never forget the open hospitality of Canada 
and the loyal support of countless American friends. An arrange- 
ment, which might have been an awkward makeshift, had brought 
enrichment to its life, and new vision to its task. 

In the autumn of 1945 Philippe Maury of France, Andreas 
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Schanke of Norway, and John Coleman of Canada all joined 
the staff of the Federation, while in January 1946, Helen Morton, 
a vice-chairman, who, since 1943, had made the general Secre- 
tary’s travel possible by being his colleague in Toronto, came 
to France to work for a few months with Cimade}. In 
November 1945, Roland Elliott set off on a round-the-world 


trip by air, which enabled him to visit students, on behalf of 
the W.S.C.F. and World Student Relief, in India, China (includ- 


ing Yenan), Japan, and the Philippine Islands, returning to the 


United States in February. By that time T. Z. Koo who had ~ 


spent the early part of the winter in North America, was ready 
to set out for Cuba, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina and Paraguay. 

During the university year 1945-1946 in Europe the enlarged 
staff had visited Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Holland, 


Belgium, Great Britain, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Italy, while Francis House continued his work in Greece, and 


fresh contacts were made with the movement in Switzerland 
which held a successful Ecumenical Study Week on an interna- 
tional scale over Whitsunday weekend. In May, a meeting of the 
Council of European $.C.M.s. was held. The miraculous arrival 
of our European vice-chairman, Reinold von Thadden, on this 
occasion gladdened our hearts and renewed another vital link 
in the chain of our leadership. One new member of staff said 
after that meeting : ‘‘now we are beginning to do the real work’’. 
The Federation had come down again from the high ground of 
ideals to the practical sphere of realities. A period in which 
its work would be both more creative and more difficult, just 
because the facilities of travel and communication were so much 
greater, had now definitely begun. 


Rebuilding our life as a Federation 


During the war years in the free countries there had rightly 
been a good deal of talk about reconstruction, and the officers 
of the Federation had been making plans all through the war 
to help the national movements to start up their work again 


1 Cimade is an inter-movement organisation of French Protestant 
youth for work amongst refugees, bombed-out people, etc. 
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When the close of the war b 
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at the end of hostilities. 


_ ready to do something, and no one knew what it should be! 


-_-_In retrospect much of our planning seems foolish, but in reality — 
it was not so, for, as each movement made known its existence 


again, it was welcomed back into an expectant and active 
fellowship. | 
Here perhaps is the place to express the indebtedness of the 
Federation to three people whose term of full-time service comes 
to an end in 1946 and whose names will always be associated 


with the twin tasks of maintaining and rebuilding the life of the - 


Federation. Suzanne de Diétrich was appointed a secretary of 
the W.S.C.F. in 1935, though she had been deeply involved in 


its life for many years before that date as a vice-chairman and > 


member of Executive, but it was in the war years that her great 


contribution came to be most clearly seen. Remaining in Geneva 


in close contact with our chairman, W. A. Visser’t Hooft, when 
the General Secretary went to Canada in 1940, she maintained 
Geneva not only as centre of contacts, open and clandestine, 
but as a creative centre of Federation thinking, which brought 
encouragement to many countries of Europe, and enriched the 
life of movements far outside the confines of the Continent. In 
1943, Helen Morton as vice-chairman, and Roland Elliott, as 
officer for reconstruction, agreed to give their full time for a 
year or two to the Federation, coupled, in the latter case, with 
World Student Relief. Their profound understanding of the 
Federation, and their willingness to serve it during an emergency 
period without thought of their own interests, contributed greatly 
to the state of preparedness for post-war action which it was the 
aim of the officers to achieve. 

But in the last resort, as might have been expected, it was 
the national movements which revived the Federation, and not 
the Federation which restored national movements, just as it 
had been the unflagging desire of national movements to main- 
tain contact with one another, and not any external stimulus, 
which had maintained the spirit of the Federation during the 
war years. As the liberation of France, Belgium and Holland 
took place in the long, hard months of 1944-1945, there were a 
series of spontaneous and joyful reunions. The movements in 


egan to 
come in sight, an anxious period set in, when everybody was 


ee re 


a Nordic fellowship, not least through the splendid initiative of 
Birgit Rodhe from Sweden, and by the summer of 1945 there 
were meetings to renew their relationships with one another and 


the Federation as a whole. The visit of Carl Lund-Quist from 


the United States, representing : the Federation and the Lutheran 


Student Association of America, in the early months of 1946 
was simply a part of this process of opening up windows again. 


The International Student Congress in Prague in November 1945 
brought members of many other movements to Czechoslovakia, — 
where they found the movement which had suffered most in its. 
leadership already rebuilding its life. In the early summer of 


1945 letters began to come from Germany, and soon it was known. 


that the old movement, which had never lost its existence, was 


again at work in new forms. With Eastern Europe contacts are 


still difficult, and the holding again of an Eastern European 
Leaders’ Conference seems a very remote possibility. Yet the 
reports of remarkable evangelistic efforts in Greece during and 
after the war remind us that often in the most apparently adverse 
circumstances movements have made their most effective wit- 


ness. From Hungary have come emissaries from time to time, 


telling of continued activity. Two or three groups of students are 


in existence in Poland with which we are seeking to establish — 


contacts, but the Baltic countries and Russia are beyond our 
reach. 

The timely and strenuous journey of Roland Elliott to India, 
China, Japan and the Philippines in the middle of the winter of - 
1945-1946, revealed great difficulties for the life of the Indian 
movement, and new problems and possibilities facing the Chinese 
movement, as the universities began their trek eastwards again. 
In Japan he found the movement beginning again with a deep 
longing for fellowship and a strong emphasis on student initiative. 


Our hope is that his visit to the Philippines will strengthen our | 


contacts with Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. student groups. Hans 
Hoekendijk was at the Executive Committee in May 1945, and 
left shortly afterwards for Java where he has been seeking to 
rebuild our links with the S.C.M. there. Clearly there is a press- 
ing need for some major Federation event in the ‘‘Pacific Area’’ 
in the near future, so that national movements may gain fresh 
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inspiration from a meeting of representatives, and make com- 
mon plans for changed, and changing, situations in this great 
area of the world. 

The foregoing paragraphs are solely concerned with the 
rebuilding of the Federation life, and no attempt is here being 
made to provide a survey of all the movements affiliated, cor- 
responding and pioneering. That function belongs to a report on 
the state of the movements, for which they themselves have 
supplied the information, and which it is hoped to prepare by 
the time of the General Committee. But the actual correspondence 
about the General Committee has proved that one of the clearest 
results of long separation is the desire to meet again. Many 
of the national movements now have new leaders, whose inex- 
perience of the Federation is fully compensated for by their 
keenness to enter into closer relationships of giving and receiving. 
The efforts of the more distant countries to overcome the diffi- 
culties of travel, and of the countries, whose economy has suffered, 
not to be defeated by financial restrictions, betoken an initiative 
on the part of the members of the Federation which should make. 
the first General Committee meeting after the war, and at the 
opening of a second fifty years of life, quite unusually important. 


Co-operation : in World Student Relief 


One of the chief functions of the Federation is to develop on 
behalf of all the national movements good co-operation with 
other bodies working in the same field. Such activities naturally 
take up much of the time of the officers and staff, and may be 
amongst the most widespread in their influence. Co-operation 
falls naturally into two spheres, that in which we perform a 
common task with other international student bodies, and that in 
which we play our part with other world Christian organisations. 
In both spheres. there have been significant developments in the 
two-year period under review. 

In 1937, the National Student Relief Committee in China 
began its work ; in 1940, the European Student Relief Fund was 
set up ; and in 1943, World Student Relief was created. W.S.R. 
is the expression of a world-wide strategy which is exercised 
in many ways under a variety of names in relief-distributing and 
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in finance-raising countries. The three co-operating bodies, in 
W.S.R. are International Student Service, Pax Romana, the 
Roman Catholic international student secretariat, and the 
Federation. It has been a joint enterprise, but the administrative 
work of W.S.R. in Europe has been carried out by 1S.S. | 

André de Blonay, as general secretary of I.S.S. and W.S.R., 
played a magnificent part in the new developments of student 
relief in Europe during the initiating and expanding period 
under review. Roland Elliott, who has given the major propor- 
tion of his time since 1943 to W.S.R. activities, has done more 
than anyone else to link the students of America, China and 
Europe together in this mutual service. During these two years 
the leaders of many national movements have been involved in 
the work, most of all in China where the main burden has fallen 
upon the staff of the Chinese Student Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
and where our vice-chairman, Kiang Wen-Han, has been one of 
the leading spirits. On the staff of World Student Relief have 
served a fine group of W.S.C.F. people, often nominated by 
general relief committees, Tracy Strong, jr., Yngve Frykholm, 
E.C. Reckard, Wilmina Rowland, and Bob Tillman, working 
from Geneva ; Francis and Margaret House in Greece ; and Dale 
Brown in Canada. Our chairman, W. A. Visser’t Hooft and 
Suzanne de Diétrich have been active on the central committee 
in Geneva. W.S.R. has been one of the main functions of the 
Federation right up to the summer of 1946. 

The work itself has naturally not remained the same. In 
China the task of keeping students at their books in the far 
interior has changed to the no less exacting one of helping them 
to return to old campuses, and rebuild their life there. Burma, 
the Philippines, Indonesia, and Japan have been much in the 
minds of W.S.R. leaders, and will soon be in its programme. 
The visit of Roland Elliott to India led to co-operation amongst 
different groups of students on a relief basis. The prison-camp 
university of Europe and America is giving way to the re-opened 
university in formerly occupied countries. Displaced persons 
have been added to the old category of refugees. And now the 
needs of Western European countries lose something of their 
first urgency as the abyss of distress begins to open up in Eastern 
Europe. Amongst students almost everywhere tuberculosis is 
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rampant. Sometimes it looks as if we have only been scratching 
the surface, and in a sense that is lamentably true, for the resources 
at the disposal of W.S.R. have never been comparable with the 
work it could do. Yet the relationship between giving and 
receiving countries has gone deeper than the casual observer 
would note. Bean-milk bars in China and food parcels in Europe ; 
a rest-house in France where students from the resistance have 
found peace, and international groups with a chance of recover- 
ing from T.B. in Swiss sanatoriums ; books and writing mate- 
rials despatched in faith and reaching after long months their 
destinations — the work of W.S.R. is made up of a series of 
fragmentary efforts, which, taken together and viewed with 
imagination, constitute a ‘contribution to student solidarity 
which is infinitely more significant than any formal or official 
machinery. 
become more important. Starting with the first meeting bet- 
ween the North American-based and the European-based groups 
of Federation officers and executive committee members in the 
autumn of 1944, through the NewYork meeting of the Executive 
Committee in May 1945, where members from Asia joined in the 
discussion, and steadily since in correspondence, there has been 
going on a process of reconsideration as to the nature of this 
co-operation with its attendant advantages and disadvantages. 
The same process has been taking place in I.5.5. and Pax Romana 
circles. Clearly it is easier to carry on a joint enterprise during 
a war when all human contacts are restricted and everyone is 
glad to see something done, than after a war when differing con- 
ceptions of the structure of society, and of the values on which it 
should be based, are naturally prominent in our thinking. The 
problem is a universal one, and by no means confined to student 
organisations ; it consists in finding a balance between commu- 
nity of action on the one hand, and freedom to develop along the 
lines of conviction on the other. Within one nation the pro- 
blem may be acute, but, when the different characteristics of 
many nations are added, it often seems to become insoluble. 
Yet it is just here that the leaders of the Federation must find a 
line to take which will help to consolidate the gains of co-operation 
in days of war, while enabling the Federation to develop its 
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In the period under review problems of co-operation have 
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the response to the needs of students in acute distress in Europe 


and Asia. It is in this sphere of mutual service, in spite of its 


difficulties, rather than in the sphere of political formulation, 
that the most significant progress in student inter-organisational 


and international understanding might continue to be made. 


Co-operation : in plans for a World Conference of Christian Youth 


In the early days of the European war the Emergency Com-. 


mittee of Christian Organisations was formed amongst the 
ecumenical bodies in Geneva, and it performed a most useful 


_ service as a clearing house and a starting point of common action 


own contribution as an P cicnid organisation in the inten: 
national student world. Student relief is not likely to be over 
for several years to come, and we must do nothing to weaken 


Se 


throughout the war. Its last meeting was in New York in ~ 


June 1945. But almost immediately the four organisations 
principally involved, namely the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.As, 


‘the World’s Y.M.C.A. the World Council of Churches and the 


W.S.C.F. began to think in terms of a World Conference of 
Christian Youth, such as had been held in Amsterdam in 1939. 
Various discussions took place in the winter of 1945-46, culminat- 
ing in the announcement in April that such a conference would be 
held in August 1947; and later the news was released that the 
site would be Oslo. 


There is no doubt that the idea of holding such a conference 
on a wide basis of co-operation amongst Christian organisations 


has commended itself to the national movements. The purposes 
mentioned in the announcement read as follows : 


‘‘We must rediscover together that Jesus Christ is Lord ; 
that amidst the conflicting claims of a divided world our faith 
is in Him alone ; that upon the promise of His living presence 
amongst us rests our one hope for this moment in the world’s 
history and for all the years ahead. 

‘We must rebuild our fellowship in Christ... We need 
once again to symbolise that world-wide unity, to realise that 
experience of oneness in Jesus Christ. 

‘‘We must face the situation in the world, which in so 
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many respects denies our faith, and mocks our unity... We 
must tackle the specific issues which confront us as Christian 
youth, within the total company of the world’s youth. 

‘‘We must find the job we have to do, individually and 
collectively. 

‘We must plan the strategy of our campaign... Can we 
capture now the spirit of attack, so that we can go out from 
this experience into a world-wide campaign on the part of 
Christian Youth to tell to others, and to demonstrate in 
living, the realities of the Lordship of Jesus Christ ?”’ 


‘‘Amsterdam 1939”? meant a very great deal in the life of the 
Federation both because of the help and inspiration it gave to 
individual delegates and because of the way in which it drew 
the Federation into the wider world of Christian youth. In 
many countries during the war students have built up closer 
relationships with other youth groups, especially those con- 
nected with the life of the churches. ‘‘Oslo 1947’? may well help 
us, not only to make our particular contribution as a student 
organisation to the thinking of Christian youth to-day, but to 
find new sources of strength in our work of evangelism and 
Christian education in the universities, through contact with the 
wider life of a more varied company. It is to be hoped,*there- 
fore, that national and local student movements will take an 
active part in all the work of preparatory thinking, which is so 
essential a feature of a world meeting of this kind. 


Mutual assistance 


The financial procedure of any organisation is always one of 
the primary tests of its true character. The Federation is a 
common enterprise of a number of national student Christian 
movements and must ultimately depend upon them for its 
resources. The war years have impoverished many movements 
or made it difficult for them to transfer funds to Geneva, and 
some ground has been lost in the structure of our financial system. 
But on the whole those movements, which were able to contri- 
bute, have done so with regularity and increasing generosity. 
Further, the very restriction of the normal activities of the 
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Federation in the war years helped to establish certain small 
balances for the future. But the years 1944, 1945, and 1946 have 
been anxious ones for the officers for reasons which in themselves 
are encouraging. The staff has considerably expanded in order 
to meet the increasing demands for visitation, and the initiation 
of new plans. The regular publications of the Federation have 
been maintained at their old selling prices in spite of greatly 
increased costs. Journeys to and for across the Atlantic, and 
to Asia, have been essential to our plans. The travel of national 
representatives to W.S.C.F. committees has had to be heavily 
subsidised because of currency restrictions. It costs very much 
more for the Federation to be a Federation in 1946 than it did 
in 1939, or in 1919. 

Further, the officers and the Executive Committee were 
determined that a scheme of mutual aid should be developed 
which would allow of instant help to the leaders and members 
of national movements, to groups of students not otherwise 
liable to be assisted, and to the national movements themselves. 
This service has been carried on with increasing conviction and 
value, and it is reflected in the expenditure side of the accounts 
of these years. Quite clearly the officers had to look beyond the 
national movements for increased resources, while depending 
upon them for initiative and support in wider approaches. In 
the two-year period the most notable contributions for these 
purposes have come from the American churches through the 
Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction. It must be 
gratefully pointed out that the Federation, as an effective world 
organisation and a centre of help to national movements, could 
not have survived these critical years without this precious aid. 
Plans are on foot to secure continued assistance of this kind in 
the United States and in other countries. The Federation is not 
ashamed to ask the churches to help it at a time when so much 
good can be done by a budget, which, even on its increased 
scale, is ridiculously small for an organisation with such re- 
sponsibilities and possibilities. But a fact which must never be 
forgotten is that the real strength of the Federation financially, 
as in other ways, rests upon the national movements. The 
Federation will be what they help it to be in financial, as well 
as spiritual, effectiveness. 


; ) Epilogue 


The eight years which have intervened between the two 


meetings of the General Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, in 1938 and 1946, have been years of loss 
and gain. No one can estimate them now at their true value. 
Perhaps, in the excitement of new beginnings, we are apt to 


forget the sorrow and tragedy of the immediate past. Already — 


it has become difficult to realise how separated - we were, what a 
curtain of silence hung between countries and continents, how 
hesitating were our thoughts of meeting again. Yet it is out of 
these years that the immediate present has come. We are the 
inheritors of experience that has cost men and women the best 
years of life, and some of them life itself. Even today there are 
movements with which we have no touch, or whose leaders 


- cannot join us in council. Even today many of our members are 


suffering from lack of food, and the fear of an uncertain political 
future. We dare not enter lightly into a new period of Federa- 
tion history. 

Yet, 1946 is a year of national and international meetings at 
which students of many countries will mingle freely again. And 
student conferences have an eternal quality ; they always seem 
the same! The shade of the trees at the Chateau de Bossey will 
remind some of us of the shade of the trees at La Roche-Dieu. 
In the joy of reunion let us remember with thankfulness that 
our Federation remains for us today, because the faith of many 
did not fail. Let us ask God for that humility which takes 
nothing for granted except His love to us in Jesus Christ, and 
for that simplicity which is ever ready to acknowledge the miracle 
of the presence of His Spirit in our midst. 


“For the promise is unto you, and to your children, and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God 
shall call.’’ 


Whitsunday, 1946. 
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Atomic Power 


Atomic WarFARE AND THE CurisTIAN Fartu. Report of a Com- 


mission of the Federal Council of Churches of Christin Ame- ~ 


rica, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York (PP. 23), 10c. 


Tue Era or Atomic Power. Report of a ‘Commission appointed © 
by the British Council of Churches. Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, London (p. 83), 2 shillings. 


These brief but excellent pamphlets should be read by every- | 


one. They would be especially good preparatory reading for 
young people who expect to attend the World Conference of 
Christian Youth at Oslo in 1947. 

The release of atomic power will doubtless have more effect 
on the history of mankind than the discovery of gunpowder, and 
probably as much as the discovery of fire in prehistoric times. 
But the human being is a rather slow fellow; so despite the 
shock of the terrible and dramatic manner in which it was 
announced to the world, generations will probably elapse before 
its true significance becomes apparent. However, even now, the 
frightful possibilities of self-destruction with which mankind is 


provided are clear to everyone. And, if I understand these reports — 


aright, it is here that we see the theological significance of atomic 
power. Berdyaev has said that it is in the Fall that man’s great- 
ness as a free creature is revealed ; so at Hiroshima was manifested 
the awful and almost limitless liberty with which God has invested 
man, and the consequent terrible responsibility which he bears. 
“The Christian attitude... must recognize fully the significance 
of human achievement as revealing the potentialities of the 
nature with which man has been endowed by his Creator. It 


must at the same time be alive to the corruption latent in human 


achievement’’ (British Report, pp. 79). 

The Federal Council Report takes a very clear line in calling 
American Christians to repent for the fact that it was the U.S.A. 
which unleashed the atomic bomb on defenceless and unsus- 
pecting civilians. It states (p. 12): “In the light of present know- 
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ledge we are prepared to affirm that the policy of obliteration 
bombing as actually practiced in World War II, culminating in 
the use of the atomic bombs against Japan is not defensible on 
Christian premises”. It urges that the U.S.A. Government give 
absolute guarantee that it would never be the first to use the 
atomic bomb in any future war. The British Commission was 
divided in its opinion as to whether or not the use of the atomic 
bomb was justified at Hiroshima. However, they do emphasize 
the fact that the United Nations are walking on very slippery 
moral ground, by instancing the cross-examination of Ribben- 
BS: trop by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, who pressed home the charge 
ap that the German orders for the destruction of villages in Croatia 
¥ ‘included women and children’’. 

An important problem which the British Report raises, and 
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* to which little constructive thought has yet been given by the i 

C: Church, is how a responsible use may be made of science in our 
. increasingly technological society. In some quarters the Church 


is still prosecuting the War of 1880 against Science so vigorously 
that it fails to perceive that it has the responsibility to minister 
to the conscience of the scientist. The American Report states 
rr: that some of the scientists involved in the creation of the atomic 
; bomb urged that a demonstration of its frightfulness should be 
lg made prior to Hiroshima, in vacant territory, or on fortifications. 
iy This fact substantiates recent information, which the reviewer 
has, to the effect that during the past two months the physicists 
working on the development of atomic power in the U.S.A. have 
been on a “‘sit-down’’ strike because they cannot conscientiously 
devote their skill and science to a project for which the American 
military mind is the only guarantee that it will be used to the 
benefit of mankind. If this is true, it is most heartening evidence 
that scientists are awakening to their responsibilities as human 
beings. The British Commission, however, is absolutely right in 
asserting that the ultimate responsibility for the use of atomic 
power devolves not on any particular group but on the human 
race itself. In the short-range view, it provides us with our most 
urgent political problem. And here the British Report is much 
more realistic than the American in facing the political signi- 
ficance of the tension between Russia and the democracies. In 
the long-range view, wise use will be made of atomic power only 
if mankind undergoes a profound spiritual transformation. This 
fact provides a vivid call to the Church t6 a renewal of her life. 

‘‘The Love of God, recalled and mediated in the sacraments, 
embraces not merely a restricted religious life of men but the 
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whole diverse fabric of human life and work... To understand 
the implications of such a task is to realise that it is wholly 
beyond the capacity of the Churches as they now are. Any thought 
that we who call ourselves Christians have, in our present appre- 
hension and practice, the truth which the world desperately 
needs, would be a fatal bar to the fulfilment of the mission that 
has been suggested... The truth of death and resurrection, of 
creative new beginnings through a costly break with the past, is 
not one with which the Church as the body of the redeemed need 
no longer concern itself; it is rather the essence and substance 
of its life. If the Church does not lead here, it has no lead to 
give’ (British Report, p. 81). A. J.C. 


Rediscovering the Bible 


Le Renovuveavu Brsrieue Edition Oikumene, 1945 of S. Fr. 5.50. 


Le Dessein ve Diev Delachaux & Niestlé, 1945. By Suzanne DE 
Diétricu. S. Fr. 4.75, 


The contribution which Suzanne de Diétrich has made to ~ 


Bible Study within the Federation hardly needs to be recalled to 
readers of The Student World. Both by her writings and by her 
personal leadership she has helped great numbers of students, 
especially in the European countries to enter what had pre- 
viously been for them an unexplored and even forbiddin coung- 
try. It was natural therefore that when the Federation decided 
in 1937 to publish a ‘‘Grey Book’’ on Bible Study the main work 
of preparation should be entrusted to her. The English edition, 
under the title Rediscovering the Bible appeared in 1942, and 
it was intended that a French edition should follow quickly. 
Events however delayed the publication, and in the interval the 
nature of the plan was somewhat altered. Within recent years 
the European churches have been rediscovering the truth that 
Bible study by groups of church members is an integral part of 
the activity of the ordinary congregation and parish. As one 
church declaration has put it, ‘Only by Bible study can our 
perishes come of age. Bible circles are the cells of parochial 
life.”’ In this situation it was felt that if Suzanne de Diétrich’s 
work were modified and extended to apply to a wider field than 
that of purely student groups it could play a significant réle in 
the reconstruction of church life generally. The result is Le 
Renouveau Biblique, published by the World Council of Churches 
as one of the volumes in its series, Ecclesia Militans. 


The aim Sof the bouke is iscanially Eaceieal — to help groups 
of Christians to read and study the Bible together, not in order 
- to increase their theological education or to afford them pietistic 
edification, but that individually and collectively they may be 
brought to hear the living Word of God and to obey. The value 


of the book is threefold. It contains firstly a wealth of detailed 


practical advice and comment on what a Bible study group is 
and how it should be conducted. This is of first-class importance. 
Not only is the technique of good Bible group study far from 
easy in itself but the clergy, who most frequently have to conduct 
congregational and parochial groups, make on the whole bad 
leaders, being trained in a homiletic method inappropriste to 
group work. Attention to the principles laid down here will 
ensure that the corporate nature of the activity is understood 
from the outset and preserved. ‘ 

Secondly, the book contains many examples of aielies and 
questionnaires on scriptural passages. These are selected to 
illustrate the different methods of treatment demanded by 
different portions of the Bible and to provide models for the 


construction of similar studies by groups themselves. They have — 


the particular merit of demonstrating how a serious attachment 
to the meaning and content of a passage does issue naturally, 
and with complete relevance, in the consideration of contemporary 
problems. This is an essential of true Bible study, though it is 
so frequently missed both in the type of study which remains 
enclosed within the language of a dry theological orthodoxy 
(or of a warm evangelical piety), and in the kind of Bible study 
which uses scripture as a ‘‘spiritual’’ illustration for the problems 
of the present with all the fantastic distortions and radical errors 
of approach which such a method involves. 

But for the Anglo-Saxon reader perhaps the greatest value 
of Le Renouveau Biblique is that it reveals as a whole the spirit 
of the modern European understanding of the Bible. The Bible 
is the Book where the Word of the Living God is spoken. At its 
centre is a Person, Jesus Christ, the Word of God, Incarnate, 
Crucified, Risen, to Whom everything that comes before in 
scripture leads, and from Whom everything that comes after 
proceeds. The Bible is therefore a unity, and the Old Testament 
— equally with the New — a Christological book. The message 
of the Bible is one, even as Christ to Whom it witnesses is One, 
and its message is total, even as the world and all things in it 
belong to Christ. We may come to the Bible to find an answer 
to our questions about the meaning of life and death, or for 
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idence % in he moral and oeiay chaos of our time. 
ever we open the Bible the réles are in fact reversed. It is we who 
are questioned. ‘The Accused, nailed to the Cross, puts to all 
‘those who look on Him the decisive question on which their 
salvation depends: Whom say ye that Iam? All our studies in 
the Bible would be vain if they did not result in this personal 
encounter with Jesus Christ...” 


great mass of orthodox Christians in the English-speaking world, 


they do in their totality, and in their implications, represent a 
_ conviction about the Bible different from that commonly held _ 
in many British and American churches, and they give rise 


therefore to a different type of scriptural comment. 
3 - This is illustrated by Suzanne de Diétrich’s other book, Le 
_ _Dessein de Dieu, which appeared before Le Renouveau Biblique 
in the summer of 1945. Its aim is to show the unity of the Bible’s 
message by taking the theme of God’s purpose of salvation for 
the world and mankind and tracing it from the Creation, where 
it was already present, down through history till it attains its 
final end in the promised consummation of all things in Christ. 
The text thus becomes a running commentary on scripture, an 
itinéraire biblique to quote the sub-title. Only the author’s pro- 
found understanding of the Bible has enabled her to produce a 
book of two hundred and seventy pages which avoids the dangers 
of being either a sketchy outline or an accumulation of texts 
and comments in which the main thread is lost. In fact the 
impression left on the reader is one of remarkable unity, a unity 
which proceeds not from the treatment but from the theme: 


God’s saving acts as declared in the Bible. If for example we — 


are still tempted to think of the Old Testament as a record of 
the spiritual experience of a people groping after God or even as 
the account of a “progressive revelation’’ in the sense that each 
stage is superseded by the next and the whole superseded by the 
New Testament, a reading of Le Dessein de Dieu will challenge 
the adequacy of such conceptions and reveal their divergence 
from the Bible’s own account of its nature and purpose. The 
view implicit in Le Dessein de Dieu is that the Old Testament is 
not merely a preparation for Christ, for that might mean only 
that it supplies the necessary historical and religious background 
to an understanding of His earthly appearance or that He made 
use of some of its religious conceptions to explicate His own 
nature and work, but that it is truly in every part a direct wit- 
ness to Him, and speaks of Him. As St. Paul wrote of the children 
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While such statements may - 
not seem to contain anything that could not be affirmed by the _ 
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of Israel in the wilderness, ‘“‘they drank of that spiritual Rock 
that followed them: and that Rock was Christ”. Can we truly © 
hear God speaking to us in Scripture if we accept this only with 
reserve and some embarrassment ? 

Nevertheless there remain difficulties, and the comments on 
certain texts in Le Dessein de Diew emphasise rather than relieve 
them. When Christological significance is seen in the fact that 
Melchizedec laid bread and wine before Abraham (Gen. 14: 18) 
are we in any way brought nearer an understanding of Christ ? 
When, in connection with the sacrifice of Isaac, the comment 
is made that at both ends of the long chain of divine interven- 
tions which we call the history of salvation there rise two hills, 
the mountain in the land of Moriah and the hill of Golgotha, is 
there not concealed here a danger to the essential historicity 
of the faith ? If the first hill be only a legendary symbol, nothing 
is altered — but if the second hill be the same, our faithis vain. 
Again we are told (pages 641-62) that ‘‘It is because Jesus Christ 
will one day give his life for the salvation of the world, because 
he will be the true Paschal Lamb, that the blood of the lamb 
spread by the Israelites on the lintels of their doors has the 
power to protect them from the judgement of the destroying 
angel’’. Is this intended to imply that the particular passover 
rite had an altogether different efficacy in the sight of God from 
the blood rites and ceremonials of other ancient peoples? A 
still greater difficulty for many will be the treatment of the 
problem of the destiny of the Jews (pages 235 ff.). ‘‘The anta- 
gonism between Jews and Gentiles has metaphysical roots. 
In this it differs from other racial, national and social antagonisms 
which divide the world today.’’ Is this truly the message of 
Scripture or is it the result of a false distinction between secular 
and sacred history, arising in its turn from a treatment of 
Scripture which in the end becomes indistinguishable from that 
of the fundamentalist ? It would help many Anglo-Saxons, 
who are deeply impressed by the European ‘‘rediscovery” of 
the Bible and persuaded of its essential truth in its method of 
approach, if Suzanne de Diétrich could put us still further in 
her debt by showing us that our fears of a new fundamentalism 
arising from it are unfounded, and, what is much more impor- 
tant, helping us to listen, more understandingly, with her to 
the Voice of God speaking through every part of His Holy 
Word. E.M.D. 
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